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HE general topic of the week in England has 
been, of course, the public inquiry into the 
treatment of Miss Savidge by the police, 
subsequent to her acquittal of the charges originally 
brought against her. We are naturally debarred from 
offering at this stage any comment upon the questions at 
issue before the special tribunai, and the bearing thereon 
of the evidence that has been given. But we may properly 
express a feeling which is widespread amongst those 
who have read the published reports of the proceedings, 
with regard to the procedure of the inquiry. This 
procedure apparently permits the raking up of all sorts 
of details in the past private life of a girl who has been 
declared innocent of any misdemeanour, and who only 
wishes to be allowed to forget the charge that was so 
unsuccessfully brought against her by the police, to let 
bygones be bygones, and to retire into that personal 
privacy which is surely the right of every citizen who 
has not offended against the law. Yet apparently, 
though she is not accused of having done anything 
wrong, she can be questioned before an audience of 
millions about her personal relations with her fiancé ! 
We have no immediate suggestions to offer as to how 
this outrage might have been avoided, but outrage it 
palpably is. It is not a question of what is true or 
untrue, but of the possibility of an innocent person 
being subjected to an examination of this kind. How 
many of us, men or women, could come through such 
an ordeal unscathed and untarnished? There is some- 
thing very unfair about the whole business. The pro- 
cedure is doubtless correct in law, but if any similar 
case should arise in future, means ought certainly to 
Sought of avoiding the infliction of the severe and 
umerited punishment of such publicity. 








Mr. Chamberlain wrestled quietly on Wednesday 
with the task of explaining the Budget scheme as 
worked out in his new Rating Bill. He did not appear 
enthusiastic about it, and though he is confident that 
its main principles are sound, he admitted that there 
were points where their application would be difficult, 
and he invited constructive amendments. The opposi- 
tion was led in an uncompromising speech by Mr. 
Snowden, who regards the scheme as fundamentally 
bad. It was, he said, simply a subsidy, and would 
be as inequitable and as ineffective as the coal subsidy. 
It was bound to create unfair discrimination between 
particular enterprises and between industries and 
localities. It would increase the burden on_house- 
holders and shopkeepers, and on road transport and the 
distributive trades. All this we believe to be true, and 
if the Conservatives think the measure, when it is put 
into practice, is going to be popular in the country as a 
whole, they are sadly mistaken. It is a measure, as 
we have said before, which shirks the real difficulties, 
which leaves the unemployed on the rates, and will 
still leave some, if not all, of the “ necessitous areas ”’ 
to stew in their own juice. Of course, certain businesses 
will be benefited by it, but the benefit will tend to be 
greatest where the need is least. It is surely an odd 
remedy for our discontents to reduce by 75 per cent. 
the rates of the Imperial Tobacco Company, which 
made a profit last year of some £9} millions ! 

* * * 

The Polish-Lithuanian dispute still drags on, and 
the Council of the League, at its sitting last Wednesday, 
could do nothing to abate the intransigence of 
M. Valdemaras. As long ago as December, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain reminded him, the Lithuanian Premier 
pledged his Government to end the “ state of war” 
with Poland. But he has made no efforts to 
fulfil his pledge; he has, in fact, given further 
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provocations. Eventually, after a great deal of for Foreign Affairs, in the matter of the Nettuno Con. | 


futile talk, the question was postponed to the next 
session of the Counci], in the hope that it would 
then be possible to report some progress—even 
“‘ partial” progress, as the German delegate put it 
with melancholy optimism. This business is a scandal. 
The Polish seizure of Vilna won general and proper 
sympathy for Lithuania; but M. Valdemaras is doing 
his utmost to forfeit it. He has not been pressed to 
abandon absolutely the Lithuanian claim to Vilna, but 
only to adjust his relations with Poland to realities. 
The so-called “‘ state of war” that has existed for 
some years does not advance Lithuania’s case by a 
single inch; it only keeps unrest and anxiety alive in 
Northern and Eastern Europe. The world is getting 
sick of M. Valdemaras and his maniac policy. 
Perhaps Lithuania will get sick of him presently. 
* * * 


Although the Marx-Stresemann Cabinet will not 
resign officially until next week, the various parties in 
the Reichstag are now busily engaged in the process 
of Cabinet building. The results of the recent elections, 
which were disastrous to the Nationalists, preclude any 
possibility of a continuance of the old Right Coalition, 
and it has been generally assumed that the new 
Government will take the form of a revival of the Grand 
Coalition of 1923 with, of course, the exclusion of the 
Nationalists. Although this is still the most likely 
solution of the deadlock, during the past fortnight 
proposals have been mooted for two other combinations, 
one of which affects seriously the position of Herr 
Stresemann as Foreign Minister. This combination 
envisages a revival of the so-called Weimar coalition, 
consisting of the Centre, the Democrats, and the 
Socialists. Such a coalition excludes the People’s 
Party, and unless he is prepared to desert his party 
and remain in office as an “ expert ” Minister—a pro- 
posal which he is understood to have rejected—it 
would also exclude Herr Stresemann. This com- 
bination, which has been put forward largely owing to 
jealousy of Herr Stresemann among individual mem- 
bers of the Centre Party and to their objection to the 
political capital which the People’s Party have made 
out of his alleged indispensability, would have only a 
tiny majority in the Reichstag and would probably 
prove unworkable. Even less practical is the suggested 
alliance of People’s Party, Democrats and Socialists 
with the independent support of the Centre, who, how- 
ever, would remain outside the Government. The 
odds, therefore, are on the Grand Coalition. But the 
deciding factor will, no doubt, be the Social-Democrats. 
They will insist on being given the Chancellorship, but 
it is highly unlikely that they will scrap Herr Strese- 
mann, who, quite apart from his foreign policy and in 
spite of his connection with big industry, has always 
been a good friend to the working classes. 

* * * 


Signor Mussolini’s speech on foreign affairs in the 
Italian Senate last Tuesday was remarkable for its 
moderation, and revealed the wide gulf which exists 
between Mussolini, the statesman, and Mussolini, the 
Fascist leader. In the Senate it was obviously the 
statesman who was speaking. Although the Duce made 
a general survey of Italy’s foreign relations, chief 
interest naturally will be centred on his remarks on 
France and Jugoslavia. His tribute to the goodwill 
displayed by M. Marinkovitch, the Jugoslav Minister 


ventions was followed by a frank recognition of the | 


difficulties with which Italo-Jugoslav amity is sy. 
rounded and by an equally frank declaration of Italy’s 
desire to live at peace with her Slav neighbour. There 
was, indeed, something comic in the great Panjandrum 
of the Italian Fascists charging the Jugoslavs with 
megalomania and self-intoxication ; but his hint that 
Italy’s foreign policy had been influenced by the 
failure of the Jugoslavs to ratify the Nettuno Conven. 
tions, and his reminder regarding the value of Italian 


friendship to a country like Jugoslavia, hold out serious _| 


hopes of a better future. Even more interesting was 
the Duce’s reference to the great improvement which 
has taken place in Franco-Italian relations and to his 
own belief in a happy conclusion to the negotiations 
which he is at present conducting with the French 
Ambassador. Clearly a Franco-Italian understandin 
is a necessary prelude to any bettering of Italy’s rela- 
tions with Jugoslavia, and, in view of France’s pact 
with the Triune Kingdom, it is to be presumed that 
Italo-Jugoslav differences take a prominent place in 
the Rome discussions. The suggestion, which has 
already appeared in the British Press, that Italian 
banks should be invited to take part in the issue of the 
projected Anglo-American loan to Jugoslavia is a good 
one and, if followed up, should aid materially in dis- 
pelling Jugoslay fears of any hostile designs on the 
part of Italy. 
x * ** 


In Kansas City on Monday next the Republican 
national convention meets for the nomination of the 
party’s presidential candidate. The curiosity of the 
situation is that this gathering of delegates includes 
a section that has not accepted the retirement of Mr. 
Coolidge. For the outside world the main interest of 
the convention is centred upon Mr. Herbert Hoover's 
chances of success. Two months ago he appeared to 
be in command of the Republican field, but as the 
delegates assemble his opponents are able to make an 
effective showing. Mr. Hoover is the candidate of the 
dominant business interests, although the financiers 
are not particularly friendly to him. It is understood 
that President Coolidge and Mr. Mellon are giving him 
partial and reluctant support, while there is a great 
crowd of women voters who for years past have been 
awaiting the opportunity of working for him. Against 
him, undoubtedly, is the main body of the Western 
farmers, whose resentment has been hardened by 
Mr. Coolidge’s action in vetoing, for a second time, the 
Farm Relief Bill. Mr. Hoover is wholly opposed to the 
Bill, as are all the financiers and industrialists of the 
Eastern States, and it is believed that his influence was 
employed to keep the President firm. Until the 
balloting begins at Kansas City it will be impossible 
to estimate the strength and extent of the Western 
Republicans’ opposition to Mr. Hoover. But one 
thing is clear: the party of Coolidge and Hoover will 
choose their candidate in the belief that the Democrats, 
a week or two later, are to nominate Governor Al 
Smith. 


* * * 


The miniature General Election which is to follow 
Mr. Whitley’s retirement and the elevation of three 
Tory M.P.’s to the peerage is not likely to afford much 
information about the movement of political opinion. 
Epsom and Holborn are presumably safe Tory seats; 
Halifax, Mr. Whitley’s seat, is an entirely unknown 
quantity; and both Carmarthen and the Hallam 
division are distinctly speculative. It is still uncertain 
over how wide a field the Opposition parties will decide 
to fight. The Labour Party, conscious of its impée 
cuniosity, may prefer, in some of the vacant consti 
tuencies, to reserve its resources for a General Election 
no longer very distant. The Liberals, though they 
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have little organisation in at least two of the areas, 
are reported to be willing to fight the lot. The present 
Government has certainly had, and continues to have, 
the luck of the bye-elections. It is defending four 
seats; but not one of them is on ground that can be 
regarded as really favourable to its opponents. And, 
if the Government’s luck remains in, certainly the 
Labour Party’s is still out. The Liberals have an 
organisation at Halifax, and Carmarthen is really a 
Liberal seat. The Labour Party has to attack, from 
an unfavourable position, all along the line. The 
results may be interesting; but they are not likely 
to shed much light on what the electorate is really 
thinking. 
* * * 

There has been another meeting of delegates from 
the various countries which are interested, as producers 
or as consumers, in the co-operative marketing of 
wheat. The conference met in Canada, where of 
course the strength of the co-operative wheat pools 
is greatest ; but it was a good deal more representative 
than previous gatherings. Especially important was 
the presence of representatives from consumers’ as 
well as from producers’ organisations. In some quarters 
misgivings have been expressed that the object of 
these gatherings is the formation of an international 
pool and the forcing up of the world price of wheat; 
but, at all events for a long time to come any such 
idea appears to be merely fantastic. Canada and 
Australia are, indeed, fairly strongly organised; but 
in the United States co-operative marketing of wheat 
extends only to a small part of the crop, and is encoun- 
tering stubborn and persistent opposition. Moreover, 
even if each of the great wheat-exporting areas were 
able to create for itself an efficient marketing organisa- 
tion, it would be a long step still to any attempt at 
an international pool. Co-operative selling, with its 
accompaniment of scientific grading of produce, has 
been as beneficial to the consumer as to the producers 
of Canadian wheat; and there is every reason for 
encouraging the spread of the movement to areas 
which are still unorganised. Co-operative selling is 
likely to mean both better quality of product and greater 
stability of price, and these are good for consumers as 
well as producers, 

* * * 


_When will the Trade Unions in the shipyard trades 
either amalgamate, or at least work out among them- 
selves some satisfactory arrangement for action in 
common? The need for this is brought home by the 
Present situation. The Federation of Enginecring and 
Shipbuilding Trades, it is announced, has accepted 
the employers’ offer of an increase in wages of up 
to 8s. a week for time workers only. But the Federa- 
tion represents only a fraction of the workers employed 
in the shipyards, and, in particular, does not represent 
the majority of the skilled workers. Its acceptance 
therefore means relatively little, and it by no means 
follows that the conditions attached by the employers 
to the offer will turn out to be capable of being fulfilled. 
The employers want some sort of automatic system 
of adjusting Wwage-rates, based on a sliding scale ; 
a the Federation has agreed to this. But if the 
Ww skilled Unions, such as the Boilermakers and the 
oodworkers, most of whose members are excluded 
_ the present offer of an advance in wages, refuse 
Fe accept the proposal, its endorsement by the 
ederation will not advance matters. This is by no 
dine the first time such a situation has arisen in the 
pe uilding Industry, where the feeling of craft 
ns scesea Is very strong. But the frequency of its 
et only makes it more of a nuisance. Is it 
which €wit of man to devise a scheme of negotiation 
na at least the great majority of the Trade Unions 
€ industry will be ready to accept ? 


The position in Lancashire has definitely worsened 
during the past week. The weavers’ lock-out at 
Nelson continues, and the employers are reported to be 
attempting to secure its extension to Lancashire as a 
whole. The attempts of Sir Amos Nelson, a leading 
employer in the district, and of the Mayor, to get nego- 
tiations reopened have so far been abortive, and the 
latest news is that the local employers’ federation is 
definitely unwilling to meet the Weavers’ Association on 
the terms proposed. Meanwhile, the dyeing trade in 
both Lancashire and Yorkshire is drifting nearer to a 
general stoppage. The Unions are now handing in 
strike notices at those works which have not yet adopted 
the system of collective piecework. This in_ itself 
would hold up only a relatively small section of the 
trade; but the employers have announced their 
intention of meeting any sectional strike with a general 
lock-out applying to the whole industry. A stoppage 
in the dyeing and kindred trades would speedily bring 
a large part of both cotton and woollen manufacturers 
to a standstill; and there are thus two distinct and 
immediate threats to Lancashire peace. Neither ought 
to be allowed to cause a widespread stoppage. The 
employers say they do not object in principle to 
collective piecework, and on this basis it ought to be 
fairly easy to arrange a settlement. The Nelson dispute 
is more difficult, because it turns largely round a purely 
personal issue. But this is an excellent reason against 
calling up the big battalions. It would be ridiculous, 
especially just now, for the cotton trade to plunge into 
a general stoppage merely because a particular employer 
and a particular branch Union official are unable to 
hit it off. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In Dublin this week 
the dramatists have succeeded in shouldering the 
politicians off the stage. The row over the rejection 
by the Abbey Theatre of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s play 
The Silver Tassie promises richer entertainment than 
anything the Dail can hope to present; and, after a 
surfeit of clumsy bludgeon-work, it is a joy to find 
controversial duellists who lunge and parry with the 
dexterity and spirit of Mr. O’Casey and Mr. Yeats. 
At the same time, it is highly probable that before the 
end the politicians will have edged themselves into the 
fray. Nothing is more creditable to Free State 
Ministers than that, carefully as they are compelled to 
count their pence, they have earmarked £1,000 annually 
as a subsidy to the Abbey. Negligible as the grant is 
by London standards, it has made all the difference 
to the finances of the theatre. Hitherto the vote has 
passed without discussion, but Mr. de Valera was not 
then in the Dail, and it is expected that he and his friends 
will have something to say when the motion comes up 
on the Estimates, as it will inside the next few weeks. 
Fianna Fail took the lead in the squabble over The 
Plough and the Stars which was largely responsible for 
Mr. O’Casey’s decision to shake the dust of Dublin 
from his feet, though in that fight he had not only 
the Abbey directors, but the Abbey _ playgoers 
enthusiastically on his side. Fortunately there is no 
fear that, whatever line Mr. de Valera may take, the 
subsidy will be endangered. If politicians had any 
doubts as to whether the Abbey gives a good return 
for the money, these must have been dispelled by the 
success of its recent visit to Belfast. This was the 
first occasion on which the company had ventured 
North since the Free State came into being, and even 
good judges were inclined to regard the experiment as 
a forlorn hope. On the contrary, it proved to be 
perhaps the greatest triumph in the records of the 
Theatre, and its propagandist value from the Free 
State point of view was easily worth ten times the 
annual subsidy. 

B 
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THE TAKING OF PEKING 
Coie TSO-LIN has at last performed a public 


service by retiring from Peking. His special 

train left on Sunday, stuffed with all the 
possessions he could take with him, including, if report 
speaks true, a good many of other people’s possessions. 
He narrowly escaped death from an assassin’s bomb 
on the way, and he is now, we presume, safe at home in 
Manchuria, there to carry on his heroic task of scourging 
the ‘‘Reds,” and perhaps also his hobby of pricking 
the Japanese. The Southern troops meanwhile have 
entered the capital, and the Nanking Government is 
preparing its plans. These plans provide immediately, 
of course, for the handing over of powers and the 
maintenance of order, and ultimately for the establish- 
ment of a new and general scheme of administration 
for the country. For the Nationalists are now in con- 
trol of all China, with the exception of Manchuria. 
Whether the control will continue to be effective, we 
do not know. But at least there are reasonable grounds 
for hoping that the struggle for a unified government 
is near its end, and another more friendly struggle 
for an international settlement about to begin. We 
say a friendly struggle, for the history of the last few 
years has taught all save a few Die-hards on each side 
that diplomatic trickery and the policies of the big 
stick or the grasping paw will profit no one. The 
Powers are now as sympathetic as can be expected in 
a world of sacro egoismo towards Nationalist China, 
and both they and the Chinese are sick of the game of 
pull-devil pull-baker. 

This game has been going on now for nine years. 
China went to the Peace Conference in 1919 with high 
hopes, and it was when these hopes were dashed to the 
ground that the Nationalist movement began to take a 
definite and formidable shape. 'The Washington Confer- 
ence in 1921—22 revived the prospects of a square deal. 
But the chaotic condition of China and the ambitions 
and feuds of the Tuchuns combined with the jealousies 
and fears of the Powers to prevent a solution of the 
problem, and Nationalism, with the active assistance 
of the Russians, became a still more militant force. 
The Soviet Government had, of course, been intriguing 
and carrying on propaganda from the beginning, but 
it was not until the hesitations and blunders of the 
Western Powers had cleared the way for it that it 
succeeded in establishing a real influence in China. 
By the Russo-Chinese agreement, signed in 1924, the 
Chinese freed themselves from the extra-territorial 
rights and other privileges enjoyed by Russia; they 
got Mongolia—nominally at least; and they got a 
share (again rather more nominal than real, perhaps) 
in the control of the Eastern Railway. The Soviet 
obtained not only the recognition it wanted, but 
something it wanted still more—a base for its campaign 
against capitalism and Imperialism. For the next 
three years the Red bogey bulks large in Chinese 
affairs. Of course, the fears of our anti-Bolsheviks 
were grossly exaggerated. China was not being con- 
verted to Communist doctrines, and a great many 
even of the professed Communists among the students 
and workers and soldiers were no more than Chinese 
patriots in a nasty temper. But Russian influence 
was the driving force. Russian diplomacy inspired 
the counsels of the Nationalist politicians. Russian 
instructors stiffened the Nationalist armies, and finally 


— 


launched them on their advance into the Vangie | 
basin. And when the victory had been won and th | 
Kuomintang was in the saddle at Hankow, Russigy | 
advisers were at hand to dictate its policy. All this F 
is not to be imputed as blame to the Chinese Nationalists, | 
They did not from congenital wickedness seek Bp. | 
shevik help in order to turn the world upside down, | 
In fact, their aim was the perfectly legitimate one of 
uniting and establishing the independence of China, 
They had hoped for, and had made efforts to secure 
the sympathy of the Powers, and particularly of 
America and Great Britain. But they had failed, 
When they asked for bread, they were given stones— 
or so it seemed to them, for they did not appreciate the 
difficulties of the situation so clearly as did the wise 
men in London and Washington and Tokio and Shang. | 
hai. It was thus inevitable that, when Moscow offered | 
them what looked like plum-cake, they should take it | 
cheerfully. 
But the Russian influence began to decline early in 
1927. The Bolsheviks were imprudent in showin 
too plainly that their real concern was not the Chinese 
revolution, but the “‘ world revolution,’’ and that they 
felt nothing but contempt for the mere Chinese patriot, 
Before long the more responsible supporters of the 
Kuomintang, as well as the Commander-in-Chief, Chiang 
Kai-shek himself, were at daggers drawn with the Red 
dictatorship. Attempts to patch up differences wer 
hopeless ; the breach widened, and in the course ofa 
few months there came the persecution of the Commun 
ists and the expulsion of the Russian advisers and 
officials. And then followed very slowly, but unmis- 
takably, a weakening of the Anglophobia that had 
consumed the Chinese Nationalists for so long. This 
Anglophobia seems to some Englishmen to be equally 
perverse with the Russophilism of the Chinese. Yet 
it is easy to understand. British interests and British 
privileges in China transcend those of all other foreign 
nations ; we are the head and front of the offending. 
And our greatest offence, in the eyes of the Chinese, 
has naturally lain in Shanghai—the power and priv: 
leges of Shanghai, the deplorable incidents of May, 
1925, in Shanghai, the armed occupation of the Inter 
national Settlement in Shanghai, and above all, the 
mind and policy of the Shanghai Die-hards, whith 
have been thought by millions of Chinese to be the 
mind and policy of the Foreign Office and the British 
people. Nor has British diplomacy always been quite 
happy in its exchanges with the Nationalist politician. 
It has been less tender, or less cautious, than that of other 
Powers. It has blown hot and cold, and has lent itself al 
unwittingly to misunderstanding or misrepresentation 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Chinese, excited by 
their victories, still seeing the world through Russial 
eyes, and with the abortive Tariff and Extraterritorialit | 
Conferences fresh in their minds, took but little notice 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s famous Memorandum "| 
December, 1926. ‘To us it was a document of the | 
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importance—not a mere pious expression of sympathy; 
but a pledge of our intention to make the fullest possible 
concessions to Chinese demands, so soon as anythin | 
like a Chinese government appeared with which | 
make a settlement. To the Nationalists it was js 
another piece of paper. But in the last year, a) 
have said, eyes have been opened and minds ba) 
changed, and if the taking of Peking means the gove™ | 
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a 
: ment we have hoped for, then the Memorandum of 
} December, 1926, should mean what the Chinese have 
1 § hoped for. 
S There is, of course, some doubt as to what the taking 
. | of Peking is going to mean. For the history of the 
| Chinese revolution is the history, not of one, but of 
. two contests. There has been the spectacular struggle 
f between the foreign Powers and the Nationalist move- 
. | ment, with its aim of consolidating China into a free 
, | and sovereign State. But there has also been a struggle 
{| within the Nationalist movement, which has been but 
i. | ittlenoticed abroad, and whose aim has been the freeing 
~ | of China from the curse of militarism. It may seem 
% | tous that it does not matter what sort of a State China 
se isdemocratic Republic or autocratic Empire, or what 
g | you will—so long as there is a government of tolerable 
ed | honesty and strong and stable enough to make its 
it | writ run throughout the land. But the wiser men 

_ in the Kuomintang know better than this. They 
in realise that an honest and strong and stable govern— 
ny | ment is only to be achieved by the subordination 
se | of the soldier to the civilian. No military autocrat 
ey | can rule China for long, for China has no Napoleon 
ot, | or Mustapha Kemal of unchallenged authority and 
he | commanding genius. Every war-lord constitutes, 
ng | in fact, a challenge to another or several others. 
ej | And the ups and downs of the Changs and Wus 
ex | and Fengs, and the horde of lesser stars who have had 
f,| their brief day in the last decade, are a melancholy 
u| Warning. The civilian leaders in the Nationalist 
we movement, therefore, have been earnest and persistent 
ise | their efforts to strengthen the civil authority. They 
sad | have been handicapped, of course, by circumstances, 
‘i by the necessity of entrusting large powers to their 
, generals, and of using the services of ambitious and 
al dangerous condottieri. And they may still be faced 
Ye with leopards whose spots are unchanged and whose 
tish claws are intact. To-day the laurels of victory are 
gt | upon a triumvirate of generals, Chiang Kai-shek, 
ing. | Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian warrior, and Yen Hsi- 
ese, | shan, commander of the Shansi forces. The first of 
rivi | these is, we hope, trustworthy ; the second, we believe, 
fay,) is not; the third is a “‘ dark horse.’ Presently the 
iter | new plan of government will be promulgated. It is 
the} proposed, according to reports at the time of writing, 
hich | t0 divide the whole country into six regions, each with 
the} %s own local administration and its own Governor, 
itish but all under the control of the central power at Nan- 
ite king. That may be well; we do not know enough as 
‘ans. | Yet to pass any definite judgment. But of this we may 
ther be pretty certain: it will only ensure what we and the 
Hf all Chinese people alike want, if the six Governors are 
ven gentlemen with some respect for the doctrines of 
by sun Yat-sen, and not Tuchuns of the old dispensation. 
ssial | 

‘ 
a) OVER-CAPITALISATION 
n Dy NE of the commonest disputes in business circles 
> first about the post-war tribulations of British industry 
athy, centres round the question of over-capitalisa- 
sible | tion, The root-trouble of many of our industries, say 
thing) “Me of the disputants, is that they are grossly over- 
h to} °@pitalised, and, therefore, unable to sell their products 
- just . competitive prices. No, say others, over-capitalisation 
sw) “Suite beside the point. It affects, doubtless, the ability 


have 
yern: | 


; of the business to pay dividends to its shareholders and, 
ee, the appearance of prosperity which it is able 
| “Present; but it does not affect the prices at which it is 


unable to sell its goods. If a man chooses to say that 
shares really worth £1 each are worth £2 or £3, that will 
mean getting only three per cent., or six per cent., instead 
of nine per cent. on the nominal value of his investment ; 
but he will draw just the same amount of money, the 
Stock Exchange value of his shares will be just the same, 
and the competitive power of the business will be unaffected. 

Obviously, each side in this argument has a case; and 
obviously neither side is putting forward the whole of the 
truth. The trouble is that the word “ over-capitalisation ”’ 
is used loosely to cover a number of widely differing 
phenomena, and that different forms of over-capitalisation 
may have quite different economic effects. The whole 
question is examined in a recent report of the Balfour 
Committee on Industry and Trade* ; and the views there 
expressed deserve discussion and development. 

When we say that a business is over-capitalised, we may 
mean almost opposite things. The word may be applied, 
for example, to a business which has more resources at 
its disposal than it can usefully employ. Such a business 
has too much real capital, and depends for its capacity 
to return an adequate profit on using its surplus capital for 
investment in some other business. But there is quite 
another sense, more relevant to current controversies, 
in which over-capitalisation means the over-valuation 
of a business’s real assets, or of its reasonable expectation 
of earning a profit. Even these are not the same thing ; for 
its assets may be worth more to sell than they are worth 
as profit-earning resources in the hands of the existing 
Management. 

Usually, it is in one of these latter senses that the term 
is now employed. We are disposed to say that businesses 
are over-capitalised when the nominal valuation of 
their assets considerably exceeds what anyone would be 
ready to pay for them. But such a position may arise 
from many different causes, and these will by no means 
all have the same effect. A very common case is that of 
businesses which changed hands during the period of 
inflation after the war. The new capital raised for their 
acquisition was not only much larger than the nominal 
capital of the firms acquired, but was also based in many 
cases on the false assumption that the high prices and 
profits then in vogue would continue. The business was, 
therefore, acquired at a price which looks ridiculous in the 
light of present values. Its £1 shares of 1920 are now 
valued, by the Stock Exchange test, at only a few shillings. 


But this, it may be urged, does not matter. The share- 
holders who put up £1 in 1920 have lost most of it ; but the 
competitive position of the firm is not affected; for its 
costs have not risen in correspondence with its nominal 
capitalisation. This would be in the main true if the 
entire transaction had been simply a writing up of share 
values. But, as everyone knows, usually it was not merely 
this. A substantial part of the new money needed to 
refloat the business was often raised in debentures, and 
in addition a large part of the circulating capital, needed 
to finance the actual business of production, was often 
creamed off in the process of re-flotation. In such a case, 
the firm has now to face not merely a higher expectation 
of profit on the part of shareholders who have paid a real 
£1 for what is only worth, say, 7s. 6d., but—what is far 
more serious—an interest charge on debentures that must 
be met whether profits are earned or not, and probably 
a considerable further standing charge on credit borrowed 
from the bank in order to replace the working capital that 
has been removed. Both these charges definitely serve to 
raise the cost of production, and therefore hamper the 
productive efficiency of the concern. The writing up of 





* Further Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. 
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the share-capital has only a bad psychological effect ; but 
the debenture and other loan charges hang like a millstone 
round the neck of the struggling business. 

What then occurs? Is the effect of this sort of over- 
capitalisation to raise prices, by increasing the minimum 
price at which the firm is ready to sell? It may be; and 
in the early stages of the process doubtless it usually is. 
But it need not be so in the long run; for when once the 
business has got absolutely into the power of its creditors, 
these are likely to keep it working at any price that is 
large enough to cover their own interest charges, even if 
it leaves nothing at all for the shareholders, or involves a 
steady book-keeping loss. For the creditors, in bad times, 
are reluctant to force a sale of the business, knowing that 
it will not realise even its true value. They prefer to keep 
it working, in the hope that a turn in trade will revive its 
fortunes. Whatever its losses, they have to receive their 
interest, as long as the business keeps going at all. They 
therefore keep it at work, with the paradoxical result that 
the firms with the highest costs of production may be found 
quoting the lowest prices, driven to do this by the absolute 
urgency of getting enough business to pay their interest 
charges. 

Everyone is aware that this is no fanciful description of 
what is happening in many firms to-day, especially, but not 
exclusively, in the cotton trade. A few big businesses have 
been able, indeed, to reach a composition, or at least to 
arrange a moratorium, with their debenture holders, at the 
same time as they have drastically written down the nominal 
value of their shares. But these arrangements are not 
easy to make, and do not in any case apply to current bank 
charges, which are often a serious burden. 

This case has been used only for the purpose of illustrating 
a more general point. Over-capitalisation, in the sense 
described above, often does matter very much because it 
leads to an undue dependence on debentures and bank or 
other loans, and therefore inflates the cost of production. 
It is bad if it raises the supply price of the commodity 
produced ; for that means loss of business. And it is no 
less bad if it leads to “* weak selling ” in order to meet loan 
charges; for this is apt to disarrange the finances of the 
industry as a whole, and to expose other firms to unfair and 
unhealthy competition. 

This, however, is not the only sense in which over- 
capitalisation may have bad effects. At present, many 
of our leading industries need fresh capital in order 
to re-equip themselves on up-to-date lines. It is, moreover, 
important that they should get this capital quickly, both 
in order to be ready for a trade improvement when it 
comes, and in order to get the advantage of the relatively 
low costs and prices which at present prevail. But there 
can be no doubt that the over-valuation of capital assets 
is a serious, and often insuperable, obstacle to the raising 
of fresh resources. It is most serious when there exists 
a mass of debentures and other prior charges to frighten 
off the investor; but it is serious, psychologically, even 
when it is mere over-valuation, without any of these 
additional complexities. 

That a substantial number of firms in most of our 
depressed trades are in an unsound financial condition— 
mainly the consequence of post-war manipulations—will 
hardly be denied. That, in the cotton trade at least, 
the existence of these complications is the main reason 
why the problem of reorganisation is not being squarely 
faced is coming to be widely appreciated. But that the 
same situation exists, not only in the coal industry, but 
also, in a less intense form, in many individual firms in 
other trades, is still too little understood. Over-capital- 
isation, by itself, may be shown to be relatively harmless; 
but how many over-capitalised firms fail also to reveal at 
any rate some of the other symptoms of financial disease ? 


ee, 


There are, of course, serious difficulties in the way of an 
general attempt to deal with the problem. The speculato, 
in re-flotation who are often the villains of the piece hay, 
for the most part gone off the stage long ago, amid the 
resounding plaudits of their deluded audience. The booty 
carried off in their raids cannot be retrieved. The debentyp, 
holders and the bankers entered into contracts whig| ° 
however burdensome they have become, cannot be simply | fa 
torn up as scraps of paper. Even the shareholders, though | Be 
the motto caveat emptor may be applied with strict legal | 
morality to their case, are likely to wriggle as long as the; | * 
can before accepting the fact that their money is gon, 1 
They want the banks and the debenture-holders to help 
them out; but these reply that the shareholders wou th 








have taken quite a different view if prices and valug alc 
had risen instead of falling. In Germany it was th] . ° 
debenture-holder who lost, and the shareholder who gained, “ 
Here the opposite has happened. Caveat emptor—ths os 
is all about it. a 


Unfortunately, it is far better for industry that th 
creditor should suffer than that the business itself shouli ag) 





be reduced to financial extremity. And even creditoy _ 
will be compelled, in the long run, to recognise this, and ty s 
commute, or at least postpone, their claims. But they a 
cannot be expected to do this until shareholders are ready 

to shoulder the main part of the burden. Nor will it k > 
possible, until shareholders and creditors have been brought re 
together and have made a reasonable accommodation, the 
for our older and more burdened industries to raise m | 
possible terms the new capital which they urgently need. pi 
To make this feasible is the State’s affair; and, even if ~ 
the problem cannot be handled by means of one general ro 
measure, this does not relieve the State of its duty. If, js 
as we hold, the State must, at least by guarantees and for 


preferences, play an increasing part in diverting the futur bet 
flow of capital into our industries, it must at least insist! I 
that a real financial éclaircissement, and a real liquidation 
of unreal or impossible claims shall accompany any help free 
it may be prepared to give. If we are to have the National Nat 
Investment Board proposed by the recent Liberal Inquiry, the 
this task of financial straightening should be one of its| 
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main preoccupations. ties 
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“SOLVING” THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE PROBLEM 


JOHANNESBURG, May 1st. 


v SHE South African mountains have been more that 
two years in labour, and seem to be about to 

bring forth a not innocuous mouse. Off and a 

for over a year, a large Select Committee has beet 
reviewing the draft Bills by which General Herta) 1 
courageously planned to solve the native problem. The} spi 
Prime Minister has now announced that his Bills, having) libe 
been reviewed in the light of the evidence heard by th} 
Select Committee, will not be dealt with this session, but-| Mer 
which is so far good—new drafts will be submitted for! The 
consideration during the recess. cha 
If the Native problem is a question of Native welfare, ~ 
the most important of the promised Bills is undoubtedly) ** 
the Land Bill—needed to remove the serious disabilitj let 
imposed by the Land Act of 1913. This Act, whi i 
scheduling certain minimum areas as exclusively Nativ Rel 
deprived Natives of the right to buy, or even to hire, land spe 
elsewhere, except with special permission of the Govern) \ 
in Council; at the same time, as the scheduled ares) viol 
were admittedly inadequate, the Act appointed a Cott F sm 
mission to make “ further provision ” of Native land. 4s per 
this provision has never yet been made, either NatiV®! the 
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have been quite unable to help themselves to remedy the 
land shortage from which they suffer, or else they have 
had to pay fancy prices in the very restricted areas kept 
open to them with Government sanction. Yet it is now 
abundantly clear that the only Bill in which the 
country aS & whole is really interested is that which, so 
far from helping Native progress, is designed to restrict 
Natives in the enjoyment of their one great, and not wholly 
ineffective, privilege—the right to qualify for a vote in 
the Cape of Good Hope. In other words, the “ Native 
question” is being approached, not with an eye to the 
health and prosperity of the country as a whole, but in 
the interests, or supposed interests, of a section of Europeans 
e. 

“ reasons for this bias are quite clear. South Africa 
is still in the midst of its industrial revolution, and there is 
a most serious disturbance of its European society in the 
townward drift of unskilled and landless “‘ Poor Whites,” 
who are unable to adapt themselves to the more intensive 
agriculture necessitated by the growth of population. But 
the old wasteful colonising methods which dispersed the 
Europeans over too wide an area for effective agriculture 
have at the same time put intense pressure on the Natives. 
About half of them are landless. Even purely Native areas 
are crowded and backward and the conditions of farm 
Native labour are generally unsatisfactory,so that, both 
from farms and from Reserves, there is a steady drift into 
the towns, where two streams of helpless rustics, European 
and Native—differing widely in their standard of living— 
come into sharp competition for the same unskilled employ- 
ment. As 90 per cent. of the “ Poor Whites” are Dutch 
speaking, the older Dutch population, especially, is 
excusably nervous. This situation is hardly favourable 
for a solution which will hold the balance of justice even 
between the races. 

In the old Cape the Native vote was not strong, but the 
mere fact of Native representation, while it left Parliament 
free to neglect Native interests, was sufficient to save 
Natives from any policy or measures overtly aimed against 
their interests; at the same time, in the purely Native 
Transkei the Cape evolved the model system of administra- 
tion, and the Cape Natives were on the whole loyal and 
contented, sharing at worst the poverty of the least 
prosperous of the four Provinces of the Union. In the old 
Republics, however, there was no such restraining influence, 
and the dogma expressed in the Transvaal constitution 
that there should be ‘‘ no equality of black and white in 
Church or State’ went almost unchallenged. Since 
Union, therefore, the sane tradition of the Cape has lost 
gound. The fifty-one Cape members—not that all of 
them were equally enlightened—have been a minority in a 
House released from any electoral necessity compelling 
it to realise Natives as a part of the community—the 
spirit of the Planter colony, Natal, having proved as little 
liberal as that of the Dutch Republics. 

Ever since Union, therefore, there has been less induce- 
ment for Parliament to consider the Native point of view. 
The Land Act of 1913 was the first serious symptom of the 
change. The Native Affairs Department has been neglected 
and has grown weaker when it needed all its strength. 
Pass Laws, whose irritating principles are, if possible, more 
acutely felt even than restrictive measures like the Land 
Act, have been extended, rather than reformed or amelior- 
eg An addition, the effect of the Great War, with the 
— of 1914, was to drive the mass of the Dutch 
Nati “| people into opposition, so that, when, in 1924, the 
ey st-Labour “ Pact ” came into office, there was a 

Swing round against the supposed neglect by the 
muts Government of the special interests of the less pros- 
Petous part of the European community. Above all, 


therefore, Since 1924 there has been almost a crescendo of 





anti-Native measures. In 1926 the Colour Bar was forced 
through in the supposed interests of European mine- 
workers. Protection has been adopted with a special eye 
to white industries, at the direct expense of Natives who 
are, for example, to be induced to prefer South African 
woollen blankets by means of a duty doubling the price of 
the cotton article—without any regard to the tragically 
low spending power of the Natives who are the chief potent- 
ial market for all such protected manufactures. Above 
all, the Government now stands committed to a “ civilised 
labour” policy which gives preference to Europeans in 
unskilled public work hitherto done by Natives, at the 
expense of tax-payers—including Natives. Granted that 
special steps are needed to help unemployed whites and to 
safeguard their wage standards, these special and essentially 
temporary measures are made the end and goal of all policy, 
as if there were no Natives in the country. Meantime, 
since rural conditions are unchanged—or even aggravated 
by the drift to the now almost unmanageable diamond 
diggings—the white rural exodus continues as before; and 
since no outlet whatever is provided for Natives displaced 
by this policy, its result is the intensification of the poverty 
which is precisely what now makes Native competition with 
the ‘‘ Poor Whites” so formidable. 

There could hardly be a better illustration of the dangers 
of parliamentary government in a country where, as in 
South Africa, Parliament, while highly sensitive to electoral 
opinion, is itself incompletely representative of the interests 
of those for whom it legislates. Outside the Cape there 
is, of course, no Native vote to be considered. More than 
once, therefore, in defending their lop-sided policy, Ministers 
have gloatingly defied the Opposition to pronounce decis- 
ively against measures so likely to meet the wishes and the 
prejudices of the most numerous section of the electorate— 
a section which is at the same time class-consciously anti- 
Native. It has indeed been admitted that Native opinion 
should be heard—for example, even in 1910 a futile provision 
was made that four Senators should be nominated for their 
special knowledge of Native opinion, and an Act of 1920 
recognised the principle that Native opinion ought to be 
consulted on legislation, specially affecting Natives. Yet 
this goes for nothing in face of the fact or supposition that, 
small as it is, the Cape Native vote stands in the way of 
developing an exclusively “‘ White’ South Africa. 

The Cape franchise, however, is very strongly entrenched ; 
the votes of two-thirds of the members of both Houses are 
needed to effect any change, and perhaps a dozen Opposition 
members owe the security of their seats to the joint Native 
and ‘“‘Coloured” vote; thus the complete withdrawal of 
the privilege is almost impossible, and even a modification 
designed to weaken its influence can only be bought at a 
price. The Prime Minister, therefore, has proposed to 
extend the franchise to the handful of *‘ Coloured ”’ persons 
outside the Cape, and also to give some strictly limited 
separate or “communal” representation to Natives in 
the other Provinces. Originally there were to be seven 
seats in the Assembly—one from the Free State, two from 
each of the other Provinces. Now rumour suggests inter- 
Party negotiations on a modified plan. The existing Cape 
register will stand, but all Natives who qualify hereafter 
will go on a new register and, ultimately, return a fixed 
maximum of five members to the Assembly. Other five 
seats will be assigned to the Natives of the other Provinces— 
but as ten Native representatives in the Assembly might 
really count, these five will go to the Senate. 

All these suggestions are governed less by the circum- 
stances of the present day than by fear of what may happen 
in the remote future. White South Africa, for the reasons 
assigned, is panic-stricken about its “‘ Poor Whites.” _In its 
panic it is obsessed by the fear that “ civilisation will be 
swamped ” by our millions of Natives. But the truth is 
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that the Natives now to be reckoned with are, not the 
un-selfconscious masses on farms and in the Territories, 
but the handful, too numerous to be ignored, who are 
struggling up to civilisation and are thus also the class 
most heavily hit by the ‘‘ Colour Bar ” and by the “ civilised 
labour” policy. On the franchise question these self- 
conscious Natives are quite solid and there is no possible 
doubt about the answer General Hertzog will get when he 
consults a Native Conference in September. Transvaal 
and other Natives are at one with their fellows in the Cape, 
feeling that the separate franchise is meant to “‘ segregate ” 
them from the full rights of civilised men. They have 
protested that they will wait fifty years for their own 
enfranchisement, rather than weaken the common franchise 
of the Cape, which they all agree is even now the most 
effective, if not the only, safeguard of Native interests in 
the country at large. 

How Parliament will treat this Native protest is another 
matter, for, just at present, there is little doubt that most 
even of the S.A.P. Opposition lean to the ‘‘ communal ” 
solution, which sounds so plausible a device for avoiding 
a direct electoral clash between European and Native. 
But there are also those who refuse to be afraid of the 
Native vote. They know that in the Cape the franchise 
qualification is stiff enough to make the vote a positive 
incentive to progress—a hard-earned privilege which was 
the means of attaching the ablest Native leaders to the 
constitution. In the Union, on the other hand, it is bald 
truth that Natives of any intelligence (and some without) 
are seething with suspicion and discontent, and drifting 
fast into solid and despairing opposition. There is real 
danger of the ablest of the Natives pushing the uncivilised 
masses with them into this sharp hostility, instead of 
leading them up to civilisation. There are many, therefore, 
who believe that the “ separate” franchise is the surest 
way of giving us what we have never had, a “ Native” 
Party, and also that, if only for its disastrous effect on 
Native opinion, the trend of recent policy is startling 
evidence of the desirability of a common franchise, which 
will give the small body of civilised Natives the “ bridge ” 
that the Prime Minister himself admits is necessary, and 
at the same time, without handing the country over to 
“* barbarians,” compel ordinary members of Parliament to 
think of the Natives as an essential part of the community. 

This solid body of opinion can hardly make its weight 
felt till the Select Committee has reported, but since, for 
purposes of the necessary two-thirds majority, even an 
abstention will count as a vote against, its battle is by no 
means lost. The conclusion of the matter is that the 
present attempt to find a “ solution” of the problem is a 
very partial thing. Its real aim and object is not to secure 
the best possible representation of Native opinion, nor 
even the loyal co-operation of Natives in promoting the 
common weal, but only to reduce the present and still more 
the future effectiveness of the Cape Native vote. The 
great issue likely to engross us in the immediate future is 
whether or not, under the influence of the anti-Black 
tradition of the old Republics, South Africa is to take 
another and almost irrevocable step away from the policy 
of enlightened self-interest which guided the destinies of 
the old Cape Colony. M. 


A DERBY DAY DIARY 


OW I loathe going to the Derby! It is eight o’clock 

H in the morning of Derby Day, and who could be 
so base as to be attracted by pleasure at eight 

o’clock in the morning ? How I wish it would rain in tor- 
rents so that I might have an excuse for not going, or, at 
least, for not getting up, which is the necessary preliminary 
to going! And yet who could wish it to rain with all those 


— 


good-natured people looking forward to a happy day | 
Epsom Downs? If only it could rain in London and j¢ | 
at Epsom! As it is, I don’t care if I never set eyes on , 
bookmaker again. I honestly detest betting. If th 
secretary of the Anti-Gambling League called round at the 
present moment, I should give him a large subscription, 
The right time to preach virtue, I am sure, is before eleye, | 
o’clock in the morning. I certainly do not know of a single ' 
Commandment that I would stir from my pillow to break | 
before nine. The day, however, looks as if it is going to | 
be abominably fine, and anyhow, breakfast is getting cold, | 
Odious haddock. This is no hour of the day to be eating 
haddock .. . 

It still threatens to be hideously fine as I set out, 4 
fool rushing out of a side street nearly wrecks the car 
in which I am being sulkily borne along. A typical early 
riser. I do not remember having been out so early since 
I was in Italy and had to catch a train at Florence. London 
looks curiously indifferent to the Derby. Everyone, no 
doubt, feels as resentful about it as I do. It ought to be 
run in the evening like dog-races. Few of these people, 
however, have the same cause for resentment as I have, 
for I have not only had to get up at eight, but I have to 
write this article in the next few hours. I shall have no 
time to see the race, but I shall have to scribble the article 
on my knee in the car while all the other people are enjoying 
themselves. We are now on an arterial road, a rather dull | 
procession of cars, with one cyclist pushing along among 
them like a winner. He is a respectable elderly man, bare- 
headed and in spectacles ; and above his head he carries 
a text of Scripture in large lead-pencilled letters, and 
beneath the text the question, ‘‘ What Are You Going to 
Do About It?” I cannot help liking the little gentleman. 
He may be rather mad, but he obviously means well by us. 
No doubt, he believes that in going to the Derby we are 
being consciously wicked. There he is wrong. I was 
never more consciously virtuous in my life. There are still 
people, however, who regard racecourses, public-houses 
and theatres as haunts of vice. They are people with ro- 
mantic imaginations, who believe the human race is a great 
deal wickeder than it really is. I admit that the driver 
of the charabane who has just cut in and nearly torn the 
mudguard off my car is as wicked as the most evangelical 
cyclist could imagine him. I am sorry to say he has now 
drawn up at a public-house. I had thought him a vicious- 
looking teetotaller. How pleasant in comparison is the 
girl in the roofed horse-cart who is carrying two rhubarb- 
sticks and fanning her face with the leaves when she is not 
waving them at young men in taxis! Still, as the wise say, 
one swallow does not make a summer, and the road on the 
whole is dull compared to the old road of horse and donkey 
and bicycle that used to be the most amusing part of Derby 
Day. I never saw the old road at its best, for, on the firs 
occasion on which I went to the Derby, there were already 
motor-cars destroying the colour and variety of the traffic 
To-day one might as well be in the Strand except that the 
police are regulating the traffic so perfectly that there ' 
scarcely even a block till we get to Epsom. The motor-ca! 
is all very well as an invention, but it has ruined Derby 
ae 

Behind the stands at the racecourse it is merely the | 
merry-go-round at Piccadilly Circus transferred to Epso! 
Downs. A number of men are winding their way throug! 
the crowd carrying sandwich-boards with more Scripture 
texts and mottoes such as ‘‘ Where Will You Spend Eter | 
nity?” A tipster, described on his board as Englands | 
Premier Turf Adviser, is addressing a circle of fellow: | 
creatures disinclined to believe him. Beer, oranges, and 
cakes are on sale at booths. Beyond the stands hundreds 
of motor-buses are drawn up abreast with their Too! 
crowded with sightseers. Pedlars push their faces at 
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the windows of passing cars, shouting ‘“ You’re looking 
well to-day ” in the hope of selling their wares by means 
of a compliment. We reach Tattenham Corner and cross 
the course in search of a parking-place on the hill within 
the horseshoe. We are led up to the top of the hill by a 
young gipsy who demands half-a-sovereign and leaves us 
in a corner from which it will be possible to see very little. 
Gipsy women make their rounds, saying, ‘“‘ You have a 
winning face,” and begging. It is very difficult to write 
with a man standing beside the car and shouting, ‘* Choc’- 
lats! Chocol’tes ’re lovely,” as if he were selling coal in 
the street. A brass band has now arrived and is playing 
awaltz-tune. I like waltz-tunes, but not while I am sitting 
in a car on Epsom Downs and trying to write an article. 
The youth with the cloth round his neck who is in charge 
of an extemporized lavatory made of a few sticks and sail- 
cloth, and keeps continually shouting, ‘* Accomodytion. 
Come on in, gentlemen,” is disturbing to peaceful author- 
ship. A scoundrel with a mandoline has just begun to 
yell at the back of the car a song that runs like : 
Con—stan—ti—no—ple, 
C—O—N—S—T—A—N—T—I—N—O—P—L—E, 
Con—stan—ti—no—ple, 
It’s as easy to spell as to say your ABC. 

The day is beautifully warm with islands of cloud 
floating in a blue sky, and hills lying peacefully in the 
haze visible beyond the mob on the slopes and the tower 
down which people slide on a mat for twopence. Aero- 
planes are roaring overhead, advertising newspapers that 
ought to know better than to be disturbing a journalist 
at his work. The first race is now about to begin. I stand 
up in the car, but I can see no horses. I can see thousands 
of human beings, hundreds of motor-buses, more hundreds 
of motor-cars, a number of trees, a great many scraps of 
paper thrown on the grass by lunchers, bookmakers, tic-tac 
men waving their arms; but not a horse is in sight. I 
haven’t had time to make a bet, but I have played the part 
of turf adviser, and the family money is on King’s Parade. 
Evidently the race has begun, for I can see people who are 
obviously looking at something that is happening. I find 
myself feeling curiously excited. I long to see so much as 
a jockey’s cap above the heads of the distant crowd. 
Suddenly I see a little heat-wave of jockeys’ caps vibrating 
fast over the heads of the crowd at an incredible speed. 
I can distinguish the colour of the caps, but I cannot for 
the life of me remember what is the colour of the cap 
I wish to win. I dare not take my eyes from the caps to 
look at the race-card, but some one behind me says, 
“Chocolate.” I see a chocolate cap just ahead whenever 
I can see anything. The horses are now flying round 
Tattenham Corner, and for a hundred yards both the 
jockeys and the animals are visible. The chocolate cap 
above a black shirt with red sleeves is being hotly pursued 
by a cap of another colour, with a long string of galloping 
animals tailing away behind them. They disappear behind 
amotor-bus. The race is over, but who knows who won ? 
There is no shouting audible, so it cannot have been King’s 
Parade, the favourite. By some secret process the news 
spreads, even to the distant corner of the heath. King’s 
Parade has really won. 

I continue to write. How quiet everybody is, except 
the people who are making noises for money! You would 
hever dream that these people strolling about among the 
litter on the grass cared who was going to win the Derby. 
I don’t very much care myself, but I have backed Gang 
Warily, because it was mentioned to me with the most 
knowing look in the world; and I have backed Royal 
Minstrel, because I dreamt that Homer had won the race, 
and I decided that Royal Minstrel was more like Homer 
than any of the other horses in the race; and I have 
€xpressed my intention of backing Felstead. Last night, 


when arriving home, I spoke of Felstead, and a member 
of my family who found Sansovino in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on the eve of one Derby, and Mannain a book 
by Mr. Osbert Sitwell on the eve of another, said, ‘‘ That’s 
very curious, I was turning out some old papers to-day 
and found this.” It was a scrap of paper giving the name 
and address of a doctor whom she had been advised to 
consult. The doctor’s name was as near Felstead as the 
Swedish language can get. This morning, however, we 
were in too big a hurry, and I was in too bad a temper 
to ring up the bookmaker before starting. I mentioned 
the horse to the man who was driving us down, and he 
said: ‘‘ That’s very curious, I have dreamt for the last 
two nights that I wanted to go to a place in Kent called 
Felstead.”” He has just volunteered to send a telegram to 
my bookmaker if I wish to back the horse. I bet so seldom 
that I have forgotten the bookmaker’s telegraphic address. 
I remember what I can of it, however, and dispatch the 
telegram. Now that I have backed Felstead, I feel certain 
that Fairway is going to win, but I refuse to back the 
favourite. I am writing so hard that I have no time to 
learn by heart the colours of the different jockeys on the 
horses and, when I stand up in the car to watch the race, 
my eyes are so bedazzled with sunshine on paper that 
I cannot see very clearly. Once more the little heat-wave 
of coloured caps vibrates at terrific speed beyond the 
heads of the crowd. Some one on the roof of a taxi shouts 
“Good old Gordon!” and I resign myself to a victory of 
Gordon Richards on Sunny Trace. The heads and shoulders 
of the jockeys appear, and I would swear Lord Derby’s 
cap is among the first of them. I tremble with excitement. 
I would give my gold presentation pencil to see what is 
happening. There is such shouting as the horses approach 
Tattenham Corner that I say: ‘“‘ Sunny Trace must be 
winning.” The horses are now in full view as they enter 
the far side of the horseshoe course. But they might as 
well be so many pots of different coloured paint for all 
I can make of them and their riders. I am sure Flamingo 
is near the front, for I have noticed his jockey’s gold cap, 
but the rest of the horses as they gallop past the roaring 
crowds are merely an immensely exciting abracadabra. 
They disappear behind the same motor-bus as before, and 
the end of the race takes place out of sight. I get out and 
walk among the crowd, where everybody is asking everybody 
else, ‘“‘ What won?’ A woman says, “Gang Warily,” 
but I do not believe her. Then a bookmaker chalks up on 
his board the numbers 3, 15, 14. I look at my race-card 
and see that number 8 is Felstead. I smile, but every- 
body around me is so quiet that I do not feel elated. I feel 
that, even if Felstead was first, there may be an objection 
to him, and that, even if there is no objection, I may 
have put the wrong address on the telegram. I shall not 
know whether I did or not till I get home and look up the 
bookmaker’s book of rules. Still I feel I have won a moral 
victory. Most people make fools of themselves when they 
back dreams, but this dream has undoubtedly come true. I 
wish I knew what my dream about Homer meant. [’m 
sorry I didn’t put more money on Felstead. Suppose, 
for instance, I had had £100 on it at 33 to1? Suppose... 
But what’s the use of supposing ? I have done well enough. 
I wish I hadn’t this article to finish, so that I could go out 
of the car and enjoy myself. What a beautiful day it is! 
You would never believe that a day like this could have 
begun with such an hour as eight o’clock in the morning. 
¥. ¥. 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
OF AUSTRALIA 
‘oe recent departure from this country of an 


expedition, organised by a Committee of the 
British Association, for the biological investiga- 
tion of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, has drawn 
public attention to one of the most remarkable natural 
formations in the world. The greatest of coral reefs, the 
Great Barrier extends for over thirteen hundred miles 
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along the east coast of Queensland, and beyond it to the 
nerth where it is continued across the Torres Straits, 
finally terminating near the coast of New Guinea. 

It must first have been sighted by the Spanish Captain 
Luis Vaes de Torres, who commanded one of the ships 
composing a squadron which was sent out from South 
America in 1605 to explore the South Pacific, but his 
discovery was kept a close secret by the Spaniards until in 
1762 the British captured Manila and found a full account 
of this century and a-half old discovery in the Spanish 
archives. But it is to Captain Cook, the master mariner 
who laid bare so many of the secrets of the South Pacific, 
that the honour of discovering the reef rightly belongs. 
After charting, for the first time, the east coast of Australia, 
he worked northward, between the Barrier and the coast— 
though quite ignorant of the presence of the former—the 
first coral formation he encountered being the Low 
Islands where, just one hundred and fifty-eight years later, 
the British Association Expedition will have its head- 
quarters. A few miles north of this point Cook’s ship ran 
hard on to a reef forming part of the Barrier, and now 
called Endeavour Reef. Fortunately he was able to repair 
the leak sufficiently to enable the ship to be taken to the 
land where, on the site which Cooktown now occupies, it 
was beached and made seaworthy once again. From the 
hills above Cook surveyed the reef and saw clearly its un- 
bounded extent. After many hairbreadth escapes from 
ship wreck, he at length reached Torres Straits, where he 
hoisted the British flag on Possession Island and took 
possession of the East coast of Australia, or New Holland 
as it was then called, in the name of His Majesty, King 
George the Third. 

The more detailed exploration and charting of the Great 
Barrier was left to Cook’s pupils and successors, notably 
William Bligh—famous also as the commander of the 
Bounty—and the greater Matthew Flinders, but even to- 
day, although the main channel is well charted and lighted 
and is perfectly safe for navigation, many parts of the reef 
remain practically unknown, and the surveying ships of 
H.M. Australian Navy are kept busy and are likely to be so 
kept for many years to come, with the exact surveying and 
charting of this maze of reefs and islands. 

The highway for ships passing up and down the coast of 
Queensland is within the Barrier, which provides a natural 
breakwater against which the great Pacific rollers break in 
vain. The channel varies between twenty and eighty 
miles in width, is seldom, except during occasional hurri- 
canes, very rough, and has an average depth of some thirty 
fathoms, while beyond the barrier the bottom drops quickly 
so that a few miles outside the water may be many hundred 
fathoms deep. 

The Great Barrier Reef is not a single coral wall, but is 
composed of an almost infinite number of reefs with all 
manner of variation in shape, size and appearance. Some 
few, which are ring-shaped with an enclosed lagoon, are 
called “ atolls,’ but the majority are “ cays,’’ which are 
solid islands with no standing water. Some of the older 
reefs have been built up well above the surface of the sea 
by the action of the waves, which pile up on them sand and 
boulders, which finally become capable of supporting vege- 
tation, but many others are awash at high tide and only 
exposed for a limited time when the tide is out. 

The imagination is staggered by the realisation that the 
whole of this natural breakwater, range after range of sub- 
marine mountains, is composed of the limy skeletons of 
animals and plants. Of these corals are, though not the 
only agents by any means, certainly the most important 
ones. The “ coral insect ” of popular belief does not exist, 
the animals being in reality members of the same great 
group of comparatively lowly organised creatures which 
includes the common sea anemones and jellyfish of our own 


es 


seas. Indeed the corals bear a very strong resemblance ty 
the former, although this fact is somewhat obscured by 
their limy skeleton and their almost invariable habit of 
growing in great colonies which increase by budding. By 
a young coral when examined is seen to consist of a cy 
shaped skeleton of limestone, enclosing the soft, ofte 
beautifully coloured body of the animal, whose mout 
surrounded by a ring or rings of tentacles, projects from 
the opening, within which it can be quickly withdraw 
when touched. 

From this simple beginning the coral develops by 
budding—in different ways in different species—unti] 
finally a great rounded or branching mass of limestone js 
formed perforated everywhere by the openings through 
which project the mouths of the animals or “ polyps,” 
These openings may be rounded or slit-like in which case 
they meander over the surface as in the case of the familiar 
Meandrina or “ Brain Coral,’ in which the meanderings 
simulate the convolutions of the brain. 

Apart from these true or “ stony ” corals there are others, 
known as false or “ horny” corals, which are important 
constituents of reefs, while there are others again which 
have limy skeletons but are allied to the common hydroids 
of our shores. In all cases, however, the final form of the 
colony is dependent almost entirely on the conditions under 
which the corals live. Should the water be still, then the 
coral may be branching and very delicate in structure, but 
should the water be rough then the branches will be broken 
off almost as soon as they begin to appear and the final 
form of the colony will be rounded and massive and the 
only resemblance to a similar coral growing in calm water 
will be the shape and colour of the living “* polyps.” 

Reef building corals can only exist in warm water and 
never below depths of about thirty fathoms, although 
other kinds of coral are found in almost all regions of the sea. 
It is not known exactly why this is so, but it is probable 
that falling sediment—a deadly foe to coral growth—and 
the lack of light are the chief factors. Light is important 
for corals vitally but somewhat indirectly. They contain 
in their tissues vast numbers of minute plants, which can, 
of course, only exist in the presence of light. What part 
these plants play in the life of the coral is a little uncertain 
—this is one of the problems which the Expedition hopes 
to solve—but it is very probable that they provide, at any 
rate, during certain seasons of the year, the bulk of the 
food of the corals in which they live. 

Living on and around coral reefs is a teeming population 
of animals and plants. Some actually burrow into the coral 
or live in the most intimate association with coral organisms, 
the whole forming a society the members of which are 
mutually interdependent. Many of the animals are of 
commercial importance and coral reefs—and the Great 
Barrier Keef especially so on account of its great size—are 
of congiderable potential value. There is already a flourish- 
ing industry in béche-de-mer—sea cucumbers, multicoloured 
animated sausages which are allied to the starfish—which 
are collected in great numbers on the reef, dried and then 
exported to Japan and China. The pearl shell industry 1s 
especially important near the Northern end of the Reef, 
Thursday Island in Torres Straits being the headquarters, 
but there have been recent valuable finds near Cooktown. 
From the mother-of-pearl are cut out buttons and other 
objects. The big top shell or Trochus is collected for 4 
similar purpose, it has the advantage that it is found on the 
surface of the reef so that divers are not needed for its 
collection. Sponges, turtles—both the edible and tortoise 
shell varieties—and all manner of fish complete the list of 
the more important economic products of a region which 
presents endless scope for the investigations of both pure 
and applied zoologists. Cc. M. ¥. 


{[Dr. C. M. Yonge, 





ee 
who has for some years been an occasional 


contributor to THE New STATESMAN over his initials, is the = 
of the expedition referred to in the first paragraph of this article. 
—Ep. N.S.] 
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Correspondence 
THE LATEST PACT 


To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 


Sir,—On May 26th you published an article attacking Mr° 
Kellogg’s proposed Pact. On June 2nd you published a letter 
from “ R. B.”” who was shocked at the grammar used in that 
article, followed by an editorial comment in which you wrote, 
“We do not think ‘R. B.’ can have been more shocked than 
we were when we observed the mistake.” 

You are obviously entitled to your own views on Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal. But the writer of the article must have been well 
aware that the proposal only refers to the renunciation of war 
as an “instrument of national policy,” and that Mr. Kellogg had 
himself made it clear that obligations resulting from the covenant 
of the League or from the Locarno Treaties would not be con- 
sidered to be included in that category. He must also have 
been aware that Mr. Kellogg had made it clear that any signatory 
who violated the Pact would thereby forfeit the protection of 
the Pact. Those of your readers who had not followed the 
negotiations would therefore be misled by the sentence which 
“R, B.” quotes, “* Suppose that the French were to commit 
an act of aggression against Germany on the Rhine—a highly 
improbable, but yet conceivable event—we should be bound 
by the Locarno agreement to assist Germany, but by Mr. 
Kellogg’s Pact we would equally be bound not to attack France 
under any circumstances whatever.” 

You have expressed yourself as being shocked by the gram- 
matical mistake in that sentence. May I suggest that it is 
nearly as shocking to mislead grammatically as ungram- 
matically —I am, Yours, etc., A. H. MosBerty. 

[We do not think we misled our readers on any point. The 
point about the Locarno Treaties is a European “ reservation.” 
Mr. Moberly would seem to have misunderstood the position. 
It is true that any State which violates the Pact forfeits its 
protection, but if Italy, in the hypothetical case we cited, sought 
to‘annex Croatia by force, she would not have violated the 
Pact and we should all, under Mr. Kellogg’s proposal, be bound 
to allow her a free hand.—Eb. N.S.]} 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your article in 
last week’s number and the letters it has called forth in this week’s 
number about the Kellogg Peace Pact. The attitude which the 
writer of the article has adopted is certainly a novel one, and at 
the same time plausible and refreshing after the vaporous 
sentimentality of many of the daily newspapers. But I think 
the most important point in favour of the Pact has escaped his 
notice. I feel that if the nations are always thinking about 
possible wars and their own security, we shall -never get away 
from that mental attitude which in the past has made and still 
makes war possible. That is why I think we should all welcome 
the American proposals, for it will be at least something if the 
Powers accept them unreservedly to start with. 

For the first time in history the principle of the outlawry of 
war will have been enunciated. Thoughts lie behind deeds, 
and once we have rid ourselves of the mental attitude that 
considers that war is inevitable, we shall have gone a long way 
towards making war impossible.—Yours, etc., 

Tiverton. De L. Rapice. 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 
To the Editor of Tarn New StatrsMAn. 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Wallas, in his reply (THE NEw STATESMAN 
of June 2nd) to my letter in THE New SraTFsMan of May 23rd, 
quotes various articles of the Italian law of November 25th, 
1926, to confirm his doubts that the persons accused of the 
Milan crime have little chance of a fair trial. But his statement 
contains many inaccuracies which should be corrected. In the 
first place he states that General Sanna, President of the Special 
Tribunal which is to try the case, is a member of the Fascist 
party. This is untrue, as no Italian officer of the Army, Navy 
or Air Force may be a member of that party, officers being 
precluded from joining any political organisation as long as 
they are on active service. He further quotes an article from 
the penal code of the Army, applicable in this case, empowering 
the President of the Court to exclude publicity. This right 
undoubtedly exists, but it also exists in the case of ordinary 
tribunals and is occasionally applied. The Special Tribunal 
has, however, up to the present always admitted publicity and 
its proceedings are regularly reported in the press, as the files 


of any Italian paper will show. There is no reason to believe 
that it will act otherwise in the present case ; on the contrary, 
there is every reason and every interest that the proceedings 
should be given the widest possible publicity. Ifthe ‘ relatore ” 
does not vote, yet his opinion, as that of an expert jurist, carries 
very considerable weight ; he is chosen from among the per- 
sonnel of the Army Tribunals, and that personnel is composed 
of regular judges and is interchangeable with the personnel of 
the ordinary courts of justice. 

As for the counsel defending the accused one has but to read 
the reports of the cases previously tried before the Special 
Tribunal to see that it has comprised barristers of the highest 
distinction. As far as I know non-military counsel have never 
as yet been excluded. Here again there is no reason to believe 
that a different course will be followed in this case. The same 
remark applies to the question of when the evidence shall be 
communicated to the counsel for the defence. The distinction 
between an appeal and a revision is a subtle one, but even in 
ordinary cases before the assizes re-trial is only possible if fresh 
evidence come to light showing the innocence of the condemned 
or if there has been an error of procedure. 

Mr. Wallas finally declares that if the ‘“ better methods ”’ 
which the Tribunal is empowered to adopt are chosen in the 
present case, ‘ no one will be more glad than the signers of our 
letter.’ As I said before, there is no reason to believe that the 
Tribunal will in this case follow a different course of procedure 
from that which it has hitherto adopted. If it is empowered 
also to act otherwise in certain circumstances, we must remember 
that the law creating it is an exceptional law enacted for 
exceptional conditions ; but the Tribunal has already created a 
series of precedents which in all likelihood will continue to be 
followed. Ifthe punishments it may inflict are drastic, we must 
remember that the crimes with which it deals are peculiarly 
abominable. When many years ago the question of abolishing 


. capital punishment in France was being discussed, a witty 


speaker declared that he was personally in favour of its abolition 
provided “‘ que Messieurs les assassins commencent.”’ In the 
present case the anxiety as to the fate of the accused persons 
seems to make certain well-meaning persons forget the fiendish 
nature of the crime, as a result of which twenty persons—men, 
women and children—were murdered in a horrible manner and 
many others wounded more or less seriously.—Yours, etc., 
G. ENGELY, D.Ph., D.Lit., 
London Correspondent of La Tribuna (Rome). 


Miscellany 
WHAT IS CIVILISATION? 


SK this question of fifty different people and you 
A will get fifty different answers. Ask Mr. Wells 


and he will probably say that it is the abolition 
of sexual jealousy, the elimination of international competi- 
tion and the creation of a world State in which the minds 
of millions combine to make some sort of ‘‘ super-mind.” 
Professor A. E. Zimmern has lately declared simply and 
confidently that “‘ civilisation is control over environment ” 
—whatever that may mean. A more popular notion, 
particularly prevalent in America, is that civilisation con- 
sists of aeroplanes and loud speakers and electric refriger- 
ators for the home and skyscrapers and “‘ higher education,”’ 
and three meat meals a day and going to hear lectures and 
adult suffrage and the establishment of medical clinics for 
mothers and babies. This point of view is, of course, by 
no means confined to America, it is rapidly conquering 
England, and there are signs that it is beginning to conquer 
even France. Indeed one may fairly say that it is the pres- 
ently dominant view of what civilisation means—increased 
comfort plus a certain mild humanitarianism. Among the 
corollaries of this common materialistic standpoint are, 
of course, the necessity of standardisation, of crushing all 
strange creeds like Communism (by force, if necessary), 
of admiring every sort of concrete “* success ”’ (and especially 
really great men like Lindbergh* and Menjou and Henry 





* The seniors of Yale University recently voted on the question of 
who was the “‘ Biggest Man” in the world. Lindberg was awarded the 
first place, Mussolini the second. 

Cc 
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Ford), of discountenancing every form of eccentricity, of 
abolishing the study of Greek and Latin in secondary 
schools, and making all education, if not purely vocational, 
at least “‘ useful,’ of training children to dislike fighting, 
of inculcating “‘ sound” ideas on the wireless—-in short, 
of “controlling environment.” 

Those who feel that such ideals are not only incompatible 
with civilisation, but diametrically opposed to it, remain 
for the present a very small, and possibly a still decreasing, 
minority. But their turn will come one day, and if in the 
meantime they were to devote their energies a little less 
to the mere denouncing of the increasing mechanicalisation 
and standardisation of life and a little more to thinking out 
what they really do wish and hope for they might perhaps 
be occupying their time more usefully. Refrigerators and 
loud speakers and central heating and aeroplanes and even 
mammoth newspapers are not evil things in themselves. 
They are evil only in so far as they are regarded as ends 
instead of as means. They have become for many a 
symbol of barbarism only because they are worshipped. 
A truly civilised people would not despise or discard them 
any more than it would discard “ vocational ” training— 
which, however, it would not describe as ‘‘ education ”— 
it would merely put them in their proper place, as unimpor- 
tant means, but nevertheless possible means, for the 
promotion of civilised life. 

What is civilised life? What is civilisation? The 
question has been answered with quite unusual force and 
clarity in a little book* just published by Mr. Clive Bell. 
Before beginning to read this book we attempted a brief 
definition of our own—for a preconceived standpoint, even 
though it has subsequently to be abandoned, is often a 
valuable aid to the full appreciation of a controversial 
argument. What we wrote down was this: ‘* The measure 
of any civilisation is the value attached to, and the effective 
influence exercised by, the things of the mind and of the 
spirit.” Thus firmly entrenched we examined Mr. Bell’s 
book, ready to find all possible faults with his definitions, 
his discourses and his excursuses; but the result was a 
failure to find any fault worth reference—bar an excursus 
here and there—and an increasing sense of gratitude to Mr. 
Bell for having done a piece of work which he or someone 
else ought to have done long ago. 

For, in fact, there is no very great difficulty in defining 
what most of us really mean by “ civilisation.”” We know 
quite well that it does not consist of a wireless set and 
plenty to eat and a subscription to a circulating library ; 
and with a little clear and hard thinking we can decide, 
roughly at any rate, what the word means, or should mean, 
for us. But most of us have lazily shirked the attempt, 
realising the difficulty of making the argument convincing 
without having at our fingers’ ends much knowledge of the 
great civilisations of the past. Mr. Bell possesses sufficient 
of such knowledge, has done the hard thinking for us, and in 
this small volume presents us with the result. Needless to 
say, his peculiarly fine powers of literary exposition here 
stand him in good stead. We know of no contemporary 
writer, save perhaps Mr. Bernard Shaw, who could have 
said what he had to say so lucidly or so convincingly. 

The method of Mr. Clive Bell’s treatise is exceedingly 
simple and direct. He selects out of the accepted history 
of mankind three periods of exceptionally high civilisation. 
He rejects certain possible periods because too little is 
known of them and others (e.g., Rome in the second century 
of the Christian Era) because their fundamental civilisation 
can be and is, in fact, disputed. The three periods whose 
remarkable civilisation he considers can be disputed by no 
one are the Athens of Pericles, the Renaissance Italy of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and the France of Louis Quinz, 


By Clive Bell. 








* Civilisation. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
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or rather, of Voltaire. He then proceeds to examine what 
it was that was peculiar to these periods. He begins nega. 
tively, that is to say, by dismissing (for the purposes of his 
definition of “ civilisation ”’) all characteristics which cap 
be found in less civilised ages or less civilised countries, 
** Justice,’ for example, goes by the board at once because 
the very strongest sense of impartial justice can be found 
amongst peoples whom we do not commonly regard as 
civilised at all; conventional morality disappears in the 
same way; physical “comfort”? in the modern sense js 
clearly ruled out, since it was unknown and undesired jp 
the Athens of Pheideas and Euripides and Plato, where 
playwrights and philosophers lived in huts which a Russian 
peasant of the twentieth century would reject as uninhabi- 
table. As for mechanical contrivances, they were practically 
unknown in the great ages of civilisation. 


** Humani- 
tarianism,”’ 


again, would be seen to be quite irrelevant to 
the question, and still more the value and respect accorded 
to human life as such. In the admittedly greatest ages of 
human civilisation all these things had their place, but they 
can be found equally in comparatively “ uncivilised” 
ages and peoples, and thus evidently are not specifically 
characteristic of civilisation. 

What, then, is “civilisation” ? According to Mr. Bell the 
first man who began to be civilised was the man who having 
caught a rabbit resisted his impulse to eat it then and 
there, and tightening his belt carried it to his camp, where 
it could be cooked, thus sacrificing an immediate instinctive 
pleasure for the sake of the greater pleasure that he knew he 
could obtain by waiting. Here is the root of the matter, 
Mr. Bell’s frank hedonism should not vitiate his argument, 
even in the eyes of an ascetic. There are higher pleasures 
and lower pleasures. Civilisation consists in the deliberate 
choosing of the higher—whether such higher pleasure con- 
sists in the tastes of a gourmet, the appreciation of a painting, 
the thrill to be had from a symphony, the spiritual ecstasy 
to be won by the anchorite, or the joy to be felt by the 
creative poet. The truly civilised man knows that in the 
composition of a perfect sonnet there is more intense joy 
and satisfaction than can ever be experienced by a starving 
man in front of the largest possible dish of steak and onions. 

It is this knowledge, this sense of values, that makes the 
whole difference between civilisation and barbarism. It 
follows, of course, that such areas as that of the American 
Middle West are amongst the most barbaric upon the 
world’s surface. For there—if we may trust Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis’s pitiless descriptions—there is no sense of values 
at all. Babbitt is no more “ civilised” than a South Sea 
islander. And he is only the further from civilisation 
because he considers himself at its topmost peak. He has 
no real notion of what the word means. He loves his 
wireless set and his “ flivver’’ exactly as the South Sea 
islander loves a bright bead. He approves of “ highbrow 
stuff ’’°—though covets it perhaps rather for his relatives 
than for himself—but of the existence of the things that 
civilised men value above all else, science, art, philosophy, 
he knows only by hearsay. In England, though certainly 
in a less degree, we have the same phenomenon. 

But after all these negatives we must come to a more 
positive definition of civilisation. Mr. Bell has unearthed 
an almost perfect example of what he means, and of what 
we mean when we use this undefined word : 


Who can forget that extraordinary thing which happened at 
Athens in the year 404 B.c., the performance, in the State theatre 
and at public cost, of the Lysistrata? Not only was Athens in the 
throes of what, for once, may fairly be described as “a life and death 
struggle,”’ she had just suffered the crushing disaster before Syracuse 
which was to lead to her final ruin. War-fever was raging. Not 
the less did the Athenian State give in the public theatre, at the 
public expense, this violently anti-militarist and anti-patriotic 
play. That the army was ridiculed, patriotic sentiments held 
cheap, Spy-hunters and Spartan-eaters mocked, and the leaders 
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of the democracy mercilessly flayed made no difference. Was 

the Lysistrata the best comedy of the year ? That was the question. 

If so, it ought to receive the prize and a public performance. And 

rformed it was. I can recall nothing in history that manifests 
more brilliantly a public sense of values. At Athens the moneys 
set apart for the theatre were made sacred and inviolate. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, did a public which could appreciate the pro- 
foundest tragedies and subtlest comedies make art the first charge 
on the exchequer. The citizen who lived in conditions of simplicity 
which a British coal-miner would consider derogatory to his human 
dignity, grudged nothing that was to be spent on the production 
of plays, the erection of statues, or the construction of temples. 
Such detachment is of the very essence of civilisation. It 
does not imply anti-militarism, nor indeed any kind of 
aloofness from the military necessities of the moment. It 
means merely that the Athenian people were able even at 
that moment of extreme national peril to keep their heads 
and to appreciate a satire on its intrinsic merits—even to 
laugh at themselves in their extremity. That truly is 
civilisation. 

There is so much more to be said and so little space. 
Civilisation does not imply any special love for peace and 
contentment. It implies one thing—a sense of values which 
recognises that creative art and creative thought are so 
immensely more important than anything else, that all the 
rest scarcely matters at all. We of the twentieth century 
have other gods; we are too deeply hypnotised by mere 
machinery to be capable of civilisation. We seem, indeed, 
to become less civilised if possible every year. No doubt 
it is only a temporary phase which we shall get over. But 
there it is. Many good people honestly believe that 
mechanical invention implies a real advance. But that is 
surely only because they do not think. Who would not 
consign wireless sets and aeroplanes and telephones and all 
the rest of our comfortable contrivances to the devil for 
the chance of hearing Socrates talk on the steps of the 
Acropolis—or Christ speak from the Mount—or to have a 
Mozart and a Pheidias amongst us again ? 

With Mr. Clive Bell’s book we have only one serious fault 
to find. Minor faults include an occasional ambiguity of 
style which might easily be illustrated, but is not really 
important. What is important is that he seems utterly to 
overlook the immense significance in the development of 
civilisation of the specifically religious emotion—exhibited 
almost as often by atheists as by devotees. He never refers 
to it. He would seem to have a blind spot and to be as 
unable to perceive the reality of this emotion (apart, of 
course, from all specific creeds) as Darwin was to regard 
musie as anything but a rather unpleasant sort of noise. 
Here he is rather badly at fault, for religious emotion—very 
closely akin to aesthetic emotion, and sometimes hardly to 
be distinguished from it—is one of the really and effectively 
important factors in the creation of any civilisation what- 
ever. It was instinct in the civilisation of Aeschylus and 
Socrates and Plato, and it was the very root of the inspira- 
tion of the Renaissance. It is not so easily to be discerned 
in the civilisation of eighteenth-century France ; but after 
all, what has that indubitably civilised age left to us? 
Some chairs and tables and Voltaire, and one or two others. 
For Mr. Bell that may seem to be enough. But it is not 
quite enough. This slight bewilderment, however, detracts 
M no wise from our appreciation of the really solid and 
illuminating contribution which Mr. Clive Bell has made to 
the problem which of all mundane problems is the most 
important—because it is the problem of ultimate standards. 
Here, at any rate, is a perfectly clear definition of Civilisation 
Which no one can ignore. It is not only the best and most 
comprehensible that we have seen, but also the most 
impregnable. It is a really brilliant piece of authentic 
analysis, of which we have been able to give here only a 
very inadequate account. It deserves a very large 
circulation, and conceivably it will get it in the long run. 

R. B. 


Music 


GOOD INTENTIONS AND 
GENIUS 


HEN a number of English singers combine to form 

V \ an opera company, and get the necessary backing 

to give a season of light opera in London, every- 
body wishes them well. Having no traditions, having no 
permanent English opera house, and being dependent 
upon an annual brief season at Covent Garden for their 
knowledge of good operative performances, our singers are 
heavily handicapped. Except for occasional operatic 
productions at the Universities and Colleges of Music 
they never have an opportunity of learning the craft, and 
so they come before the public without ever having served 
a proper apprenticeship. 

These remarks apply to the present company which 
has begun a season of opera in English at the Court theatre. 
The little experience they have had together is limited to 
one previous season at the Court and to several brief 
seasons at Bristol where, thanks to the generous support 
of a local amateur of music, they have been enabled to 
produce several operas. But however anxious one may be 
to foster these efforts and to encourage the present enter- 
prise it is doubtful whether much, if any, good is done 
by shutting one’s eyes to the serious defects of the company’s 
opening production of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, or The School 
for Lovers—to give it its present English title. I admit 
that the majority of the large audience present on the night 
I went seemed to enjoy the performance wholeheartedly, 
and when I left at the end of the second act—not being 
able to stand another five minutes of it—I left alone; 
but I think this is chiefly because we Londoners seem to 
have become insensitive to noise. At least this will explain 
the audience’s toleration, if not positive enjoyment, of 
the musical part of the performance. Seated in the second 
row of the stalls of a small theatre the bawling of Dorabella 
was positive torture to me. The only qualification that 
I can perceive in the young “ singer’ who took the part 
is a robust pair of lungs. The Fiordiligi was less powerful 
physically, but in no musical respect a “* flower of delight.” 
The tenor was—as tenors usually are—not a tower of 
strength but a stick of weakness. It is extremely rare to 
hear a good English tenor; it is almost as rare to hear a 
good French or a good German tenor. The best tenors 
are Italians, Irish, or Welsh; but even an English tenor 
might be more flexible and expressive and less brittle and 
sticklike than this Ferrando. I have not mentioned the 
names of these singers because I have nothing but hard 
things to say of them. I think that Mr. Johnston- 
Douglas, who has a certain ease and aplomb, is, as producer, 
partly to blame for the faults of the performance, but here 
we return to the primary cause of most of the deficiencies, 
namely, that Mr. Johnston-Douglas has had to learn his 
craft by a process of public trial and error, that he has no 
English tradition to form this process, and no such 
opportunities of training, as foreign artists have. 

Just as the singing by the principals throughout Cosi 
fan tutte was extremely crude and insensitive—the best 
performance being that of Miss Vivienne Chatterton as the 
maid Despina—so the orchestral playing, under Mr. Adrian 
Boult, was of the same rigid, mechanical character. 
Personally I cannot stand such a row going on within a 
few feet of me. There seemed more noise in the Court 
Theatre playing Mozart, with a very small band and a few 
singers, than there is at Covent Garden, even during the 
Ring with an enormous orchestra. This cannot possibly 
be right. 
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But it was not only the audible noise that was distressing, 
the visual noise also was at least equally disturbing. A 
crude exaggeration of expression and gesture characterised 
the whole performance—which was more suitable to be 
played before a collection of half-wits than before a culti- 
vated audience. Perhaps I am too exacting, but remember- 
ing performances of Cosi fan tutte in Salzburg and Munich 
—especially in the beautiful little Rococo theatre in Munich 
—I know that the Southern Germans were, until recently, 
still able to perform Cosi fan tutte with that refinement 
of manners, subtlety of expression and general sensitiveness 
of taste which made this exquisite opera perfectly delightful. 
It would be futile for me to try to pretend that the Court 
production of Cosi fan tutte is anything but an artistic 
enormity. When I first heard this production I left out 
almost all that could be said against it, out of a sincere 
desire to assist these English singers’ efforts, but it does 
more harm than good to allow the public to think that 
what they hear at the Court represents what Cosi fan tutte 
really is. 

After the Cost fan tutte production what a relief it was 
to hear a really first-rate artist. I refer to Yvette Guilbert, 
who has been giving a series of matinées at the Arts Theatre 
Club. Yvette Guilbert must be somewhere about sixty 
years old now, but she has lost none of her extraordinary 
vitality and has a majestic presence. The moment she 
comes on to the stage one feels standing before one a 
great personality rich in the experiences of life. Every 
gesture and look is calm, intense and expressive and her 
range is astonishingly varied. Her programme was 
divided into four sections: Légendes Dorées, Chansons du 
Moyen Age, Satires Amoureuses and Chansons de nos 
Grandméres. In the first section such an item as Le 
Voyage de Joseph et Marie & Bethléem is really a dramatic 
chant. When you read these naive and simple words 
you marvel at what Yvette Guilbert makes of them with 
her genius for imaginative dramatic presentation. By a 
change of intonation, a sudden gesture, a look, a sheer 
ebullition of energy streaming from the eyes she will 
thrill and haunt the mind. And it is all done with such 
ease and such reserve of power. 

Then she excels in the sardonic—as, for example, in 
her marvellous rendering of Pourquoi me bat mon mari, 
which is not to be described otherwise than as a fantasy 
of pure genius. Another fine song is Paul de Kock’s 
Je membrouille; but I do not care for her one English 
song ““Oh, no John, no!” Madame Guilbert has all the 
extravagance of a Dickensian, Rabelaisian, or Balzacian 
imagination. That is to say she revels in the fantastic, 
but it is the rich, truthful, vital fantasy of the senses, not 
the thin, bloodless fantasy of the intelligence,and ‘“ Oh, 
no John, no!” is too spinsterish and anglican a fantasy 
for her. And I find it fitting that when a really great 
artist such as Madame Guilbert appears in London she 
is heard only at a few performances at a small theatre. 
How is it possible that artists like Arthur Schnabel and 
Yvette Guilbert should be properly appreciated by the 
same public which is enthusiastic over, let us say, Ruth 
Draper and Serge Rachmaninov—to take two thoroughly 
respectable and much belauded artists! The immense 
distance between the imitative talent of Ruth Draper and 
the creative genius of Yvette Guilbert; between the 
clever virtuosity of Rachmaninov and the grandeur of 
Schnabel makes a far wider gulf than can be bridged by 
the intelligence alone. This is where our men and women 
of taste and culture are to be found completely at a loss. 
They have no criterion for the greatness of Schnabel and 
the imaginative force of a Yvette Guilbert, being 
incomparable with the gifts of this or that talented show- 
woman, also cannot be measured. What is unique is 
precious, incomprehensible and terrifying, and Yvette 
Guilbert is unique. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Art 
RESCUE 


URING the last few years the Atlantic Sailing. 
ID lists have contained the names of various young 
English passengers whose departure from ow 
shores has been greatly regretted, and by some regarded 
even in the light of a kidnapping. Pinkie, the Blue Boy 
and Alice—three of the fairest flowers of the country’s 
youth—have been reft from us across the ocean, and were 
admitted on the other side without any question in regard 
to quota. It is true that in one case the lucky captors 
went so far towards appreciating our sense of loss as 
themselves to compose a dirge ; but “‘ The Blue Boy Blues,” 
although do doubt well meant, was hardly adequate to the 
occasion. In any case, the dollars had won. 

They have not always had it their own way, however, 
The National Art-Collections Fund is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary by an exhibition of its acquisitions 
at the Victoria and Albert and the British Museums, 
Three of its chief trophies are the Velasquez Venus, the 
Holbein Duchess of Milan and the Mabuse Adoration, 
which it was mainly instrumental in wresting from the 
transatlantic grip. And yet, without being so churlish as 
to look gift-horses in the mouth, it is impossible not to 
feel that the less theatrical services of the Fund have been 
more important. For in the present state of world. 
finance, America is able to buy pretty nearly whatever 
of our pictures she may want, when they are up for sale, 
or can at any rate raise the bidding so high that they 
are far from good bargains when the hammer falls. Until 
some system is devised for the nationalisation of art- 
treasures it seems better to let her have her own way. 
And often enough the public does not regret the picture 
until it knows the price. With the £127,000 expended 
by the Fund on the three saved canvasses it could have 
done inestimable, though less sensational, service. 

What it has succeeded in doing, in all manner of ways, 
is of the greatest value. The Victoria and Albert Exhibition 
is full of delightful things. Whistler’s “‘ Battersea Bridge,” 
a delightful Wright of Derby, a majestic Lawrence, 4 
Daumier self-portrait, Steer’s ‘‘ Music-room,” a profusion 
of early English water-colourists, and drawings of John 
and other best moderns—this is but a poor selection of 
its riches in pictorial art. In sculpture there are Rov 
beillac’s bust of himself, Nollekens’ Sterne, and a Gaudier- 
Brzeska bust of wonderful characterisation. And, in 
addition, there are eastern and European carvings, pottery 
and furniture, including the chair presumably occupied 
by Charles I. at his trial. At the British Museum are more 
pottery, carvings, and drawings and engravings by old 
and modern masters. One can go from Michelangelo's 
chalk study for the Sistine Adam to a Beardsley or 4 
Seurat. And in the King Edward VII. Gallery are Chinese 
woodcuts, and the Chinese and Japanese paintings from 
the Olga-Wegener collection. 

These represent but a tithe of the Fund’s beneficent 
work after only twenty-five years’ existence. There 
should be no need to hint that gratitude can be most 
fitly expressed in a practical manner. But the Fund's 
existence should not be an excuse for the State to throw 
the sustenance of the national collections upon private 
philanthropy. In 1889 the Government grant of £10,000 
per annum to the National Gallery was cut by half. During 
the war it was discontinued, and is now £7,500. This 
is a poor showing, especially when we have a painter as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ORDS AND POETRY, by George Rylands 
(Hogarth Press. 10s, 6d.): with an introduction 
by Lytton Strachey. This is a book which 
J, and I hope by this time a good many others, have read 
with unusual pleasure. It has faults, faults of a slightly 
exasperating character, but it is charming and stimulating 
andilluminating. It is a book which is good for one’s taste ; 
it stimulates the love of words and the love of poetry. 
“What we call the magic of words—thereby pleasantly 
avoiding the necessity of thinking out what we mean ”— 
this quotation from Lascelles Abercrombie stands on the 
title page. Now the book helps us “ pleasantly to avoid 
the necessity of thinking,” while enjoying “the magic 
of words.” Its faults are faults of arrangement and 
indistinctness of direction; we are invited to wander 
in the garden of poetry and to observe that the same 
flowers of speech are found growing in the bed of now this 
poet, now that. We are not given a lesson in botany 
but we are invited to inspect the author’s florilegium, 
between the leaves of which he has pressed many and many 
a choice line which we have either never read or have 
forgotten. 
* * ‘x 
Do not, however, expect to be much clearer after reading 
this book about the nature of poetry. The author may 
assert that “* the main difference between prose and poetry is 
that which distinguishes sculpture and painting. Prose, 
like sculpture, is confined by a certain actuality, created 
in a third dimension: but the painter suggests more 
than he can represent,”’ or, “‘ The poet does not beautify 
but makes more dear,” or he may tell us the ornament of 
prose is precision in detail and that of poetry generalities ; 
but these comments do not clear our thinking. It is by his 
examples of the use of symbols, of the suggestive value 
of names in poetry, of the use of the double adjective or 
the double noun, of the conventional or the descriptive 
adjective, that he instructs us so delightfully, running 
up and down the ages to collect them, peeping into the 
odd corners of literature to find them. Witness this 
passage from a speech of Chief Justice Crewe, which he 
introduces to remind us of the appeal of names to the 
imagination : 

Time hath his revolutions. There must be a period and an 
end of all temporal things, finis rerum, an end of names and 
dignities, and whatsoever is Terrene, and why not of De Vere ? 
For where is Bohun, where is Mowbray; where is Mortimer ; 
nay, which is more and more than all, where is Plantagenet ? 
They are entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality. 

This peroration of Crewe’s Mr. Rylands compares to “a 
stained glass window full of the shields and armorial bearings 
of ladies dead and lovely knights. Each colour and 
quartering has an allegorical or historic significance.” 
The moment before he has been quoting that passage 
fom Proust where the hero of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu falls in love with the Duchesse de Guermantes for 
tr name’s sake ; for she is to him not a woman, but a 
symbol of an historic and splendid past. He shows us how 
certain names of places have become for poets symbols 
of either splendour or remoteness—the Hebrides, for 


€xample. And he proceeds to quote the poets, starting with 
Milton : 
Where e’er thy bones are hurl'd, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 
Where thou perhaps under the humming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. 


and ending with Poe: 


Ah, by no sound are stirred those trees, 
They palpitate like the chill seas 
Among the misty Hebrides. 


He also traces the use of particular adjectives in the same 
manner; some are used for their sound, some for their 
exactness, some for their conventional meaning in poetic 
diction. He shows how often in the poets the word “ bright ” 
is the symbol for “ alive,’ just as the rose has been so 
many, many times the symbol of beauty and vitality. 
He shows us, too, which adjectives were the favourites 
of different poets, he reminds us that “* sweet ’ was Shake- 
speare’s darling word, which he applied seemingly indis- 
criminately : ‘‘ sweet chastity,” “‘ sweet religion,” “* sweet 
hay,” “sweet thunder,” “kneeling before the ruin of 
sweet life,’ ‘“‘ sweet death,” ‘“‘ sweet uncleanness.” It is 
pleasant as well as profitable thus to follow one who loves 
words so sensitively and collects them so industriously. 
* * * 

Discussing Johnson’s precept that truth in poetry cannot 
afford to go naked and that she owes her charms to her 
ornaments, he quotes an example of Johnson’s own practice 
which runs counter to that precept with happy effect : 

Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 
Wild as wind and light as feather 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 
Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 
Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste, 
Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother, 
You can hang or drown at last. 
Had these verses been read aloud would you not have 
attributed them to A. E. Housman? Mr. Rylands might 
have ended the first half of his book with a generalisation— 
for it all leads up to it—that poetry is dependent upon the 
values of words and the values of words are the creation in 
part of events and customs—of life, in short—and in part 
of the poets and writers who have used them before : poetry 
is dependent upon conventions. 
* * * 

The second half of his book is concerned with the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s diction. We are familiar with the 
distinction between his early, his later, and his last manner ; 
though I imagine that many would disagree with Mr. 
Rylands when he defines the first manner as “ versification 
which is to be read, not spoken.” It is surely very easy to 
speak. The most noticeable point about it is that it is 
more Spenserian, euphemistic. There are in this style, 
says Mr. Rylands, “‘ no gestures and little variety of speed.” 
What he calls the stanza movement, characteristic of the 
Shakespearean sonnet, is common in the plays. Then 
about 1600 character and dramatic realism begin to break 
through those rhythms and conventions; the mature 
plays, too, are written in prose as well as verse: “ It is 
the excellence and the importance of the prose which separ- 
ates Hamlet from, and in many ways sets it above, all the 
other plays.” ‘“*‘ Shakespeare found himself dramatically 
in prose and his apprenticeship in that element ”’ (that is 
Mr. Rylands’ point) helped him to create a new form of 
blank verse. In Antony and Cleopatra “‘ characterisation 
has the upper hand of the writing and controls the vocabu- 
lary to some extent, whereas in Romeo and Juliet and the 
earlier comedies and the verse portion of the histories, 
the style commands the characters, In the last period of 
all, the characters and the plot are sacrificed to the reckless 
power of expression ; in short, to the poetry.’ That is the 
contention of this interesting essay. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. SHAW’S DOGMA 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. By 

BERNARD SHAw. Constable. 15s. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as a man of letters, and one of the most copious men of letters 
in Europe, is that he has reached his seventy-second year before 
writing a thesis on the subject to which the greater part of his 
arduous intellectual life has been devoted. His manifestoes 
in the shape of prefaces to plays number a score, and he is 
the author of two long essays in critical interpretation—on 
Ibsen and on Wagner. There is no writer of his epoch who has 
poured out so steadily, from so ardent an intelligence and with 
a wit so inexhaustible, his philosophy of life, of society and 
conduct. But, lucid as it all is, rich in thought and consistent 
in texture, its exposition has hitherto been casual and fragmen- 
tary. Now, however, in the relative calm of evening, and while 
still not quite accustomed to the fact that the English-speaking 
world has come to look upon him as an admired and friendly 
elder, Mr. Shaw sets himself the task of putting down at full 
length the substance of that economic and social faith which 
for forty-five years he has been preaching without rest. And in 
doing it he has carried out the threat uttered by himself many 
times in recent years. Deeming the men in his worldwide 
audience to be uneducable, he has turned from them to the 
women, in whom there may be rather more hope. This device, 
highly characteristic of Mr. Shaw, has at any rate two advan- 
tages. It justifies him in going back now and again to the 
elements of his subject, and it enables him throughout to make 
play with the thesis that social economy is national house- 
keeping. 

The book, of course, is a ringing challenge, and I should des- 
cribe it as unreviewable. No writer alive could make a tolerable 
job of appraising in an article The Intelligent Woman’s Guide, 
or even, I think, of discussing the chief implications of its 
central dogma. There are 470 large pages ; a volume at least 
one-third as long would be fair measure for an analysis of their 
far-ranging contents. I began by calling the book a thesis. 
That word is misleading, for, as a matter of fact, Mr. Shaw has 
merely expanded his own peculiar art-form. We all know what 
a Shaw preface is. It is a discourse upon many topics, with a 
logical movement but no proper logical structure. So here: 
The Intelligent Woman's Guide is the amplified summary of a 
dozen prefaces. It is G.B.S. lecturing, debating, persuading, 
declaiming—upon every subject, save only the Drama, upon 
which he has been expressing himself for half-a-century : morals 
and government ; Labour politics and Trade Unions ; business, 
banking, and investment ; rates and taxes; marriage and the 
family; education and the Church ; work and leisure, freedom, 
compulsion, and the failure of Democracy. The book, in a 
word, exhibits Mr. Shaw as the incomparable explainer, exhorter, 
conférencier—inexhaustible in matter, unfailing in zest, marvel- 
lous as ever in literary craftsmanship; and, one must particu- 
larly add, inspired by a passion for justice and a fine humanity. 

Such is The Intelligent Woman's Guide, and the whole of its 
eighty-five short chapters (or sections, as in the prefaces) swirl 
round the central dogma—Equality of Income. What, to 
begin with, is the intelligent woman to make of Socialism ? 
In 1892, the Paris Figaro asked for definitions and printed 600 
ofthem. ‘There is one definition alone for Mr. Shaw. Socialism, 
he says, is nothing but an opinion held by some people on the 
question how wealth should be distributed in a respectable 
civilised country, and the Socialist solution of that question is to 
give everybody the same. Mr. Shaw insists that this is Socialism 
and nothing else is. If you reject the doctrine of wage equality 
you are not a Socialist. I quote two out of many passages 
relating to the doctrine: 

What the Socialists say is that none of these plans (i.e., the 
various ways of dividing up wealth, existing and proposed) will 
work well, and that the only satisfactory plan is to give everybody 
an equal share, no matter what sort of person she is, or how old 
she is, or what sort of work she does (P. 19). 

In opposition to Capitalism, Socialism insists that the first 
duty of the Government is to maintain equality of income, and 
absolutely denies any private right of property whatever (p. 101). 

Here, it will be remarked, is something more than * an opinion 
held by some people.’ Mr. Shaw announces it as, literally, the 
Only Way. ‘* As far as I know,” he writes, ‘“* I was the first 
Socialist writer to whom it occurred to state this explicitly as a 
necessary postulate of permanent civilisation.” That is cer- 
tainly true, and we may carry it a step further. Any concept 
of Socialism must, I take it, assume the removal of existing 
social inequalities : that is, must include the idea of the egali- 
tarian State. But Mr. Shaw is the only Socialist writer who 


—— 


has maintained that an absolute (not approximate) equality of 
income, comprising every member of the community, js the 
basis and substance of Socialism itself. This full conviction, | 
believe, he reached about twenty years ago, and he has pro- 
claimed it by voice and pen ever since. Again and again I haye 
heard him do it, in the presence of the Sidney Webbs and othe; 
Socialists of authority. They have, I assume, argued it with 
Mr. Shaw in private: but I assert that on no occasion when jy 
my hearing the doctrine has been enunciated by its only begette 
have I known it to be either contradicted or approved, yy 
Shaw’s colleagues have, if I may say so, not been interested, 
No Socialist statesman gives his endorsement to the idea, } 
is not found in the Socialist scriptures—unless, perchance, yoy 
regard the utopian abolition of money (which to Mr. Shaw is 
silliness) as the same thing. No: the simple fact would seen 
to be that Socialism as universal equality of income is the 
discovery, the invention, of Mr. Bernard Shaw. There is one 
only eminent Socialist who holds the tenet—himself. And | 
judge it to be not impossible that the closing tragedy of his 
wonderful career may be his failure to induce the Webbs ty 
embody the principle in a scheme, or Labour to include it ip 
the party programme. 

Inequality, Mr. Shaw contends, is a bane against which no 
civilisation can finally stand up. In our society it is the tap. 
root of commercial greed and professional dishonesty ; it js 
offensive, dysgenic, corrupting ; and it is the first duty of Govern. 
ment to establish and maintain an actual, exact, equality of 
income. If you ask how, he will reply that it must be done by 
law, through taxation and nationalisation, and with a vast 
preparation of persuasion, training, experiment, and depart. 
mentalism, to say nothing of the building up of a social will to 
equality. 

Now, the air is already full of answers to the Shavian doctrine: 
I must content myself here with the briefest attempt. First | 
would point out that Mr. Shaw seems always to be concerned 
with the distribution of wealth, not with its production. He 
starts, apparently, with a grand assumption that the wealth is 
here to be divided and will continue. England under Capitalism 
is what the world calls a rich country, furnishing the best of life 
for the comparatively few and a poor existence for the very 
many. An equal dividing-up on the existing basis would reduce 
England to a land of common penury. That, of course, Mr. 
Shaw would admit; but I do not find that he attacks the 
problem of how to increase the common stock, or how to adjust 
a national egalitarian system to the outside world upon which 
these islands are dependent. It is a curious thing that Mr. 
Shaw, with all his impassioned imaginative view of our swiftly 
changing civilisation, is not interested in Industry or in the 
forms of group life created by it. Capitalism, he observes, 
keeps us on the move, and his fear is that under its pressure 
Trade Unionism may become mere Labour Capitalism. But is 
there not a practical certainty that Industry and Science (which 
are obscured by Mr. Shaw’s Capitalism) must create their ow 
means of wealth production and distribution, within a system 
increasingly socialised and indefinitely flexible, but as remote a 
may be from Mr. Shaw’s abstract Government, owning, mal 
aging, and engaged in the daily mystery of precisely dividing 
up and paying out ? 

Moreover, indifferent as Mr. Shaw is to the making of the 
wealth that he would have so rigidly equalised, he would seem 
to be even more indifferent to the great matter of organic social 
growth—thereby, surely, displaying a curious self-contradiction. 
Mr. Shaw is one of the most orderly, disciplined, and efficient 
of men. He abhors every kind of sloppiness. Wherever tt 
appears it causes him acute misery. Hence he believes in govert 
ment and commends the ruler who seems to be doing his job 
(Given certain conditions, for instance, he cannot refrain frow 
applauding even Mussolini.) He has paid scot and lot in years 
of hard and thankless service as an elected member of a Londot 
local body. I am sure he would have rejoiced in a term ¢ 
office as Home Secretary. Nevertheless, he does not cat 
intellectually about social institutions. He is interested 1 
expedients, in mechanism ; he takes delight in the comedic phy 
of human nature amid the shapes of public life. But of institt- 
tions as the organic creation of society he does not seét 
tothink as he works out iis equality of income or the framework 
of his regulated State. Thus, he can smash the case for Revo 
lution and declare convincingly for the Parliamentary method. 
But he is acquainted with our elective system, with its extra: | 
ordinary background of caste, custom, and regional variety: | 
No one, indeed, appreciates more keenly than he our que 
national tenacity. Can he then make any of us, or make himsel, 


believe that the State he has envisaged could ever come into 
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existence through the agency of a British Parliament, how- 
soever led or manipulated ? We can all answer for him. Between 
Westminster and that City of Delight there is no road, nor could 
he indicate its stages or its possible route. 

Mr. Shaw, who says towards the end that he “‘ could go on 
like this for years,” will not be without sympathy for a reviewer 
who would like to take up a dozen points in the most provoca- 
tive of current books. Space, however, forbids, and I will end 
with a word upon the chief dilemma (for himself, not for the 
reader) of which I am conscious in laying down The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide. There is a world of difference between Mr. 
Shaw when obeying his genius and Mr. Shaw when exercising 
his powers of logic. His economic and social faith is of the man 
himself. We know he would rejoice in membership of an 
egalitarian society. But he would be the first to damn the 
mechanised State of his own devising. And can we not hear 
the resounding note of that damnation? For fifty years and 
more Bernard Shaw has enjoyed a complete intellectual and 
social freedom—the standards of which have largely been fixed 
by his own courage and sincerity. From the days of Man 
and Superman to those of Back to Methuselah he has been above 
everything else the apostle among us of Creative Evolution. 
From that temple of the spirit he would now lead us into the 
prison of a manufactured, regimented, static phalanstery. And 
I for one will join his standard when he takes the road from the 
door as he bangs it behind him. 

S. K. Ratcuirre. 


ENGLISH LAW 


The Book of English Law. 
Murray. 12s. 

A knowledge of the laws by which he is supposed to govern 
himself is not numbered among the accomplishments of which 
the average educated Englishman is usually able to boast. If an 
elementary questionnaire on the law of England were to be cir- 
culated even to Members of Parliament, the results produced 
would probably be disconcerting to those who cherish the 
belief that law is a product of the popular mind ; and there is 
some ground for thinking that if knowledge of the law were less 
severely restricted to the legal profession, both the law and the 
citizen would be the gainers. Many anomalies of which lawyers 
are impotently conscious would be more readily corrected ; and 
the average mam would be emancipated, in some degree, from 
the moral servitude of obeying what he does not understand. 
The University of London is therefore much to be applauded for 
having broken new ground, by its comparatively recent decision 
to include Law among the subjects which may be offered by 
candidates for its final degrees in Arts and Economics. 

Professor Jenks’ book, based on lectures delivered by him in 
the London School of Economics, is among the first and most 
promising fruits of this new departure. As the author explains, 
the lectures were intended for the benefit ‘* not, in the main, of 
professional lawyers, actual or potential, but of laymen inte- 
rested in the place of Law in modern communities, and its 
influence on economic and social polity.” 

_To present, in the space of less than 500 pages, a comprehen- 
sive and balanced survey of the whole law of England, in lan- 
guage understandable by the layman, is no easy task; and 
Professor Jenks is to be congratulated on his conspicuous 
success. There is probably no other writer living who could 
have brought to the undertaking an equal combination of 
encyclopedic knowledge with experience and skill in lucid 
exposition. We may both hope and expect that the book will 
make an immediate appeal to a wide circle of readers, at home 
and abroad, that it will be translated into foreign languages, 
and that it is destined to successive rebirths in future editions. 

Few professional readers will be free from the desire to suggest 
matter for future footnotes. The following points in particular 
suggest themselves. More emphasis might, we think, be laid on 
the far-reaching effect upon the character of our law of the 
institution of the civil jury. It is the jury which has preserved, 
if it has not created, pleadings; and it is chiefly in order to 
maintain the efficacy of our rules of pleading that we have been 
led to the important, elaborate, and distinctively English law 
of judicial costs. It is again, to the interaction between the 
two distinct adjudicating authorities, the jury and the judge, 
that we owe the high degree of elaboration reached in countries 
under the Common Law, of the principles governing the measure 
of damages. Under the civil law, once it is settled that a 
contract has been broken or a tort committed, the law has little 
ge to say on the matter. With us damages belong to what 

€ physicists would call the “ fine structure ” of the law, a type 


By Proressor Epwarp JENKS. 


of invention which is probably favoured by the absence of a 
Code. 

One of the most effective devices of exposition is criticism : 
and we venture to think that Professor Jenks’ admirable state- 
ment of the broad outlines of the new Property statutes would be 
still further improved if he would so far commit himself, in a 
future edition, as to offer a justification—or the reverse—of the 
retention in these Acts of the distinction between legal and 
equitable interests or estates. The changes which have in fact 
been made are so sweeping that the hypothesis of pure conser- 
vatism seems inadequate as an explanation; and it may well be 
conjectured that a discussion by so penetrating a critic as 
Professor Jenks of the justification in legal policy for the reten- 
tion of this distinction, would prove extremely illuminating. 

We should also like, in a future edition, to see some account of 
the law of Estoppel. Among the distinctive inventions of 
English law this doctrine ranks very nearly as high, in point of 
originality, as Trust or Evidence, and some exposition of it 
would be interesting and profitable both to lay and to foreign 
readers. 


CURZONIAN 


The Life of Lord Curzon. 
Vol. II. Benn. 2ls. 


The India We Served. By Sir WALTER R. LAWRENCE. 
25s. 


The reason why the Life of Lord Curzon is being made to fill 
three volumes is given by Lord Ronaldshay in his preface to 
the second volume, and it is interesting. Curzon’s dying wish, 
we are told, was that his Indian Vicerovalty should be dealt 
with by his biographer on a scale commensurate with Curzon’s 
own view of its immense significance. The wish has been 
respected, and this volume of 420 pages is the result. It is a 
record of the most active and uneasy proconsulate of modern 
times. There can be no doubt at all that Curzon’s seven years 
marked the close of the older British India. When he retired, 
in 1905, not India alone but the greater part of Asia was 
awaking. 

Curzon went out to India at forty, a completely self-confident 
young man. He declared instant war upon the “ vile system ”’ 
of departmentalism, of reports and minutes and files in which 
he found the Administration to be enmeshed. He insisted upon 
quick action, and very soon after getting to work he was listing 
his schemes of reform in dozens. Within two years he had 
dealt drastically with frontier affairs, the Indian States, educa- 
tion, land revenue, commerce and industry, and virtually all 
the departments. The Administration changed under his hand. 
There is no denying that he got results, and he himself was 
glowing with a passion of duty. His dispatches and resolutions 
are justly famous. His satiric survey of the system of Indian 
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education built up during the sixty years following Macaulay’s 
historic minute makes excellent reading. His defence of 
the unique institution of Indian Land Revenue is a classic of its 
kind. It was written in a single concentrated effort after he had 
concluded that the experts of the Civil Service could not do it ; 
and the surprising thing is that they seem to have agreed with 
him. No Viceroy of India has approached his tale of work done ; 
and yet he ended his term in defeat and in profound bitterness 
of spirit. 

The most striking revelation made by Lord Ronaldshay is 
of the fact that during the greater part of the seven years 
Curzon was in conflict with the Conservative Government at 
home. The Balfour-Cabinet distrusted his foreign policy— 
towards Afghanistan, Persia, Tibet. He had difficulty in 
converting them to the scheme of the Delhi Durbar, which 
however, he carried through triumphantly by virtue of what 
he himself liked to call his ‘*‘ middle-class method.’ And, of 
course, they were against him in his battle with Kitchener. 
Lord Ronaldshay’s account of that celebrated encounter does 
not bring out anything fresh in the controversy itself, but it 
discloses the important fact that “ this wayward and impossible 
man,” as Curzon called him, had no care at all for correct 
procedure, but adopted every possible means for overthrowing 
the Viceroy in England. Curzon said that certain London 
papers which took Kitchener’s side must have been furnished 
with the confidential papers. The affair was a tragic mess from 
the beginning. Kitchener was resolved to make the Commander- 
in-Chief supreme in Army matters. Curzon, standing ostensibly 
upon the principle of civil control, blundered badly in not seeing 
that the old dual system had to go, and in not recognising 
that a tottering Tory Government could not allow Kitchener 
to be driven out. His letters show the intensity of disgust he 
felt towards his friends in the Cabinet. His tone was increasingly 
bitter ; even Lord Ronaldshay has to speak of his “* proud and 
rebellious spirit.”” He could never learn to delegate work, for 
he did not believe that anyone but himself could do it; and 
the tragic fact is that most of his major decisions had within 
a few years to be reversed. 

Curzon said that in India he was ‘‘ magnificently served,” 
but it is significant that there is little evidence in the Life to 
support the statement. The one notable exception is that of his 
chief private secretary. In India a quarter of a century ago it 
was matter of common belief, or knowledge, that Lord Curzon 
was altogether dependent upon his good genius, Sir Walter 
Lawrence. Without that most admirable counsellor, it was 
everywhere said, he would have been continually in trouble. 
Nothing but Sir Walter’s experience, his shrewdness and suavity, 
saved the Viceroy from daily disaster. For Curzon had knowledge 
of facts but of nothing else. He was never at home with Indians ; 
he thought of government as a function carried on apart from 
the people. Sir Walter Lawrence, on the contrary, knew the 
country, could speak several Indian languages, had troops of 
Indian friends, and was equally happy with a Raja or a Bengali 
lawyer. Whether it were coincidence or not, the accepted 
theory was borne out by events. Sir Walter Lawrence held 
the private secretaryship for five years, resigning in 1903. 
Curzon thereafter had no peace. 

The India served by Sir Walter Lawrence and his colleagues 
was that best of all lands for the British administrator, the 
India resettled after the Mutiny. The ‘* Competition-wallah ” 
had come into all the Services and the mechanism of government 
was being perfected, but enough of the old conditions and 
customs remained for the Indian Civilian to know that his was, 
on the whole, the most enviable official life in the world. Sir 
Walter Lawrence went out in 1879, after two years of Jowett’s 
Balliol. He had chosen the Punjab, as the young Civilian did 
then as a matter of course, and even yet is strongly inclined to 
do. His training, he thinks, could not have been worse, but he 
learnt his job under some of the most famous of Bahadurs and 
bureaucrats, and was lucky enough to enjoy several years as 
a young Political officer in Rajputana. Then came a short 
spell in the Simla Secretariat when the magnificent Dufferin 
was Viceroy, and, ten years after entering the Service, he was 
sent to Kashmir to make the first land survey and revenue 
settlement in that State. 

Alike in Rajputana and in Kashmir, Sir Walter Lawrence 
was absorbed in his work and enraptured with the country and 
the people. As settlement officer, engaged on a task which the 
peasants suspected and their masters abhorred, he had a pro- 
longed fight on his hands. He won it, and as a result Kashmir 
was in large part liberated from oppression and corruption, the 
Maharaja playing up well. Sir Walter Lawrence is one of the 
best of writers on the Indian States and their Chiefs. He has 





known many of the past half-century, including the two 
Partab Singhs, of Kashmir, and Idar, who had origina) 
character and governing capacity. They stand out vividly ip 
this record, their dignity of manner at times making a violent 
contrast with their ferocious ideas of justice. Sir Walter 
Lawrence dwells repeatedly on the manners of the Rajas. Ip 
his memory they are delightful, or even “ divine.” If, ag js 
often said, manners are made by the women of a count 
then all credit, he avers, should be given to the women of India, 
since “there is nothing in the whole world which is more 
admirable than the manners of Indians, high or low.” He 
observes that “there are two great influences in India—the 
women’s influence, and the influence of those who live apart from 
the world (the Sadhus, ascetics); and we perforce ignore them 
both.” 

Sir Walter Lawrence left India in 1895, resigning from the 
Service after sixteen years without furlough. He went back 
with Curzon in 1898 and had five more years of it, under cir. 
cumstances strikingly different from those he had known. He 
was, and he remained, a hero-worshipper, but he was discerning 
enough to see that Curzon, after the Delhi Durbar, was headi 
for the rocks, Kitchener alone being sufficient to break him, 
Sir Walter Lawrence says, “ If these two great but intensely 
simple and naive men had been left alone to settle the question, 
there would have been harmony.” With all respect to Sir 
Walter’s high authority, that is nonsense, as Lord Ronaldshay’s 
second volume abundantly proves. 

Sir Walter Lawrence avows two main purposes in writing 
his reminiscences: first, to describe the active life of the civil 
officer in India, and secondly to show that the Service may 
still provide a fine career. He is brief and tentative in what he 
says about the future government of India, but is positive on 
certain points. For example: he notes that the Indian is 
always opposed to centralisation and resents our “‘ dull passion 
for uniformity ” ; he understands small homogeneous units. He 
will never work a bureaucratic or representative system which 
he has been taught to dislike. Hence Sir Walter Lawrence 
is no friend of the Montagu Constitution. He believes that 
the right line of advance would have been through smaller 
provincial administrations, built up from the village and district 
system, and gradually placed under Indian control. His experi- 
ence has convinced him that Indian efficiency and responsibility 
must be developed apart from direct British pressure. He 
remarks that in the Indian States where he served there was 
never any Hindu-Moslem conflict; but at the same time he 
points to the significance of Partab Singh’s confession in his 
old age, that his wild wish was for the extermination of all 
Hindus. 

The India We Served is a delightful book to read, and as such 
quite certain of an early reprinting. We note therefore a few 
mistakes. Sir Walter Lawrence’s friends in the Service will not 
thank him for saying (p. 177) that ‘the machine of law and 
regulation moves on like the Car of Jagannath,” since that 
celebrated car is the slowest and most lumbering vehicle known to 
any age or country. ‘ Brahmanism is become the greatest 
and most dominant of the castes” is a meaningless sentence. 
Lart Sahib is a bad misspelling of the popular name for the 
Viceroy. It is not accurate to say that Lord Curzon in India 
had no need of manuscript when he spoke. His way was to 
hold the printed speech in his hand, and constantly refer to it. 
Lastly, how many of Sir Walter’s younger readers could identify 
the “ Colinderies” as the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1885 ? 


THE ART OF POETRY 


Horace on the Art of Poetry, Edited by E. H. BuaKeney, M.A. 
Scholartis Press. 15s. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his essay Tradition and the Individual 
Talent, writes as follows: ‘‘ The mind of the mature poet differs 
from that of the immature one not precisely in any valuation 
of ‘ personality,’ not being necessarily more interesting or having 
‘more to say,’ but rather by being a more finely perfected 
medium in which special, or very varied feelings are at liberty 
to enter into new combinations.” And again: ‘“* The more 
perfect the artist, the more completely separate in him will be 
the man who suffers and the mind which creates; the more 
perfectly will the mind digest and transmute the passions which 
are its material.” 

Horace was a Roman and a classical poet (one of the best and 
one of the most classical) ; his ideas of literary criticism were 
simple and undeveloped; he was conservative, superficial, 
inclined to niggle—with his ne quarta loqui persona laboret—“ nor 
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should a fourth actor be forward to speak.” But, re-reading his 
Ars Poetica without prejudice and as a living piece of criticism, 
one can be bold to say he would have understood and agreed 
with Mr. Eliot. Had one of the brothers Piso asked him: 
what is the aim of your advice ? he would unhesitatingly have 
replied—to perfect your medium, to help you digest and transmute 
the passions, etc. Listen to his contempt of Democritus, who 
“shut the gates of Helicon on all sane poets.’ And when 
asked whether nature (inspiration, as we should say) or art 
makes the better poet, he answered, “I cannot see how 
the one can do without the other.’ Horace is so common- 
sensible, so practical, as to seem at times aimost superfluous. 

Literary criticism becomes increasingly involved. Like Kant, 
with his Critique of Pure Reason, the critic must analyse not 
merely the work of art, its construction and raison d’étre, but 
the very act of creation, the essence of the “‘ poet’s mind” ; and 
how often—dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captat (‘* shunning 
the ground, catch at clouds and emptiness”’). The Greek and 
Roman writers took much more for granted, and Horace of them 
all never aimed at metaphysics or cared, more than the ordinary 
man, rerum cognoscere causas. His study was the medium. 
* To divert interest from the poet to the poetry is—as Mr. Eliot 
says—a laudable aim,” in the twentieth century. For Horace 
it was not necessary. The expression of significant emotion is the 
thing, for him as for Mr. Eliot, but more as a matter of course. 
How to construct “‘ poems . . . worthy of cedar oil and to be 
treasured in polished cases’’ was the end of his criticism, all 
that he believed one poet could teach another. 

Accordingly, much of his Ars Poetica referred only to his day, 
and is now meaningless ; with some one may not agree. But 
there remains the fundamental good sense of the man who had 
perfected his medium ; scribendi recte sapere est principium et 
fons—* the secret of good writing is sound judgment”; and 
in vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte—* if artistic feeling is not 
there, mere avoidance of a fault leads to some worse defect.”’ 
And, if his advice seems to fall below the sublimity expected of 
a literary critic and an ancient, if it is all slight, practical, un- 
inspired, yet one has but to open a book of verse, modern, 
nineteenth century, or earlier, to realise how many poets might 
have sharpened their weapons on Horace’s whetstone. 

Mr. Blakeney says this volume is not for scholars, but for 
English readers. It should appeal to both. It includes, all in 
beautiful type, the text, a fairly close translation, full and 
interesting notes with many apt quotations, Suetonius’ Life of 
Horace in English, and Ben Jonson’s version of the Ars Poetica, 
stiff, jointed, hard to follow, but still Ben Jonson. Mr. Blakeney 
has contributed, besides the translation, an introduction and 
an excellent Argument of the poem. If any criticism could be 
made, it is that his rendering might have been closer to the 
original, or else terser, more Horatian. The quotations used 


above will illustrate the somewhat weak prolixity of his 
manner. 


A FAMOUS TRIAL 

The Case of Jean Calas. By F. H. Maucuam. Heinemann. 6s. 

It is unlikely that the verdict against Jean Calas, in 1762, 
when he was found guilty of murdering his eldest son, would 
have been challenged at all, if Voltaire had not undertaken 
a vigorous campaign and written a number of letters and 
pamphlets which led, three years after the execution, to the 
complete ‘“‘ rehabilitation” of Calas by the Parlement de Paris. 
Since then the controversy has never altogether ceased, and 
it has been all the more spirited because it involves, as often 
as not, the taking of sides, Protestant against Roman Catholic. 

Calas and his family were Huguenots, living in a street of 
Toulouse which was hotly Catholic. One of the sons had 
already become a Catholic, and it was rumoured that Marc- 
Antoine, the eldest, was intending todo the same. The discovery 
of his murder (or, as it afterwards appeared, his suicide) set 
fire to the religious prejudice and intolerance which were the 
chief mark of Voltaire’s attack ; Jean Calas was arrested, tried, 
found guilty, tortured and hanged. The evidence was con- 
temptibly little, and throughout the trial the judges showed a 
partiality which by any standard was as monstrous as it 
was absurd. The witnesses who were summoned to prove 
that Marc-Antoine was a convert and that his father had 
threatened to kill him for that reason, denied the statements 
which were attributed to them. There was no proof at all that 
Calas was guilty, and the strongest argument brought by the 
prosecution seems to have been that suicide in the circumstances 
was physically improbable. The Church, at a moment when it 
was celebrating the bi-centenary of a massacre of the Huguenots 
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in Toulouse, issued a Monitoire ordering people who had evideng, 
of Calas’s guilt to come forward, under a threat of excommyyj. 
cation if they did not. Judge Maugham sums up the actyg| 
procedure of the court as follows : 





In France in 1761 and until the Revolution, there were no 
advocates allowed for the accused ; there were no witnesses calleq | 
and orally examined, much less cross-examined, before the tribunal ; 
there were no speeches for the defence ; there was, indeed, no trig] 
as we understand it at all. 

While there can be no doubt that Calas was unjustly ¢op. 
demned, the question of his guilt remains open to dispute, 
His actions were at any rate consistent with his innocence, 
He wished to avoid the dishonour of a suicide, the naked body 
mocked and dragged through the streets and hanged on the 
public gibbet. In his first statement he said that his son had 
been attacked by strangers from the road and killed with g 
sword—which was palpably untrue, for the body had no wound 
and death was obviously caused by strangulation. Afterwanis, 
when he and the other members of the household were accuseq 
of murder, he admitted that the story was an invention, that 
Marc-Antoine had hanged himself and that he had cut the body 
down with hisownhands. Hisanswers to the interrogation of the 
Parlement de Toulouse were exceptionally clear, and the letter 
which Madame Calas wrote to Voltaire in 1762 describing the 
night of the suicide agrees with them exactly. Judge Maugham 
reprints the original French texts in full. His book is compact, 
vivid and well documented. The only fault one can find with 
it is that the important points might have been dealt with 
more fully. But it is very readable, and it gives a clear picture 
of the trial. In general, he takes the same view of the case as 
Voltaire, in opposition to such recent books as M. Henri-Robert's 
Les Grands Procés de l Histoire, though it is his opinion as a 
lawyer that Voltaire did not make the most scrupulous use of 
his material. But Voltaire had the immediate object, not only 
of vindicating the honour of Jean Calas, but of saving an 
unfortunate family from a life of disgrace and poverty. 


THE AMERICAN 


The Economic Impact of America. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


The prophets of woe will have to look to their laurels. Only 
the other day Mr. Henry Ford is reported to have said that 
Great Britain is still the centre of world trade, notwithstanding 
the tremendous wealth and power of the United States. And 
here is Mr. Peel—who is very well-informed and writes delight- 
fully—explaining why this is so by recounting the story of the 
economic relationship of Great Britain and America, from 
colonial days up to the present year. Without minimising the 
force of the impact to-day, as represented by two factors without 
precedent, the British burden of debt and the American hoard 
of gold, he contends that “ the swift current of events must 
inevitably make of the former once more an_ international 
problem,” and that the latter is not a very comfortable pillow 
since it represents deposits of foreign banks of issue which may 
at any time be speedily withdrawn. His answer to those critics, 
like M. André Siegfried, who seem to see New York supplanting 
Londonasthe money market of the world, is simply to point to 
the map which shows this island as “the chief connecting 
link between the Old World and the New ”—with the gentle 
reminder that Great Britain owes her incomparable geographical 
position to the very fact of the discovery of America. 

Mr. Peel writes as a convinced Free Trader, but he is careful 
to point out that the high tariff is an integral part of the whole 
economic structure of the United States, raised on a scaffolding 
of high prices and expanded sales with practically no provision 
for unemployment relief. The corollary of American business 
methods is the highly standardised product of the domestie 
industry, ‘‘ forced upon the purchaser who is weak by the seller 
who is strong.” But it remains true that, with increasing pros 
perity, the tendency of the consumer is to demand something 
a little better or at least out-of-the-ordinary—in fact highly- 
specialised goods to which the tariff is no barrier—so that m 
the long run British “ quality ” trade wins the day. The figures 
are there to show that the value of our own domestic produce 
and manufactures imported into America has doubled of recent 
years. As to the huge export trade of the United States and its 
specific competitive character, that is no more formidable now 
than it was in 1913, when British trade flourished remarkably: 
As a competitor “ the United States is where Germany W®s- ' 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is > 
dealing with America’s record in the sphere of finance. The 
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By the Hon. Greorce Pet. 
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On personality in Clothes 


A man’s clothes, be they for outer or less evident wear, are such 
personal things that he may be pardoned all his conservatism in 
the matter of dress. This personal sense of clothes is the reason 
for our prejudices. We never voice the thought in words, but 
we strive silently for individuality. We loathe the shop and the 
crowd. We never admit (save silently to ourselves) more than a 
shadowy, nonchalant sort of interest in the manner of our raiment. 
And we pay for our pride not alone in good hard coin, but by 
achieving the very thing we sought to avoid—a monotony not 
only as regards ourselves but as regards our fellows. 


One man’s suit is much like another man’s suit for the very reason 
that each man seeks individuality but is fearful of adventuring to 
attain it. He buys the “individual” suit, the “ individual” shirt, 
or what not—has it made to his order (playing for safety the while 
and fearful of experiment) forgetting that a dozen or hundred of 
his fellows—and like as not those of his own immediate circle— 
are every day indulging in precisely the same behaviour. 


It is for men who realise the truth of this—and what man if he be 
honest with himself will not admit it ?—that the Austin Reed shops 


are planned. We have striven to do away with the sense of 
“mass” shopping. 


We provide at every season the widest possible choice of goods 
which are good goods. Nearly all of these goods are exclusive 
to Austin Reed’s. And it is this note of distinction which has 
been largely responsible for the tradition that has grown up 
among men that Austin Reed’s is the place where their own personal 
needs are most likely to be satisfied. 
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vicissitudes of gold and silver throughout the last century, the 
intermittent state of panic in America induced by the chaos 
of the currency and banking policy at a time when “ there had 
been no suspension of banking institutions and no general 
destruction of credit in any of the leading countries of Europe 
for more than half a century,” these are vividly described, and 
all honour is due, as Mr. Peel says, to President Wilson for 
bringing up to date the technical organisation of his country’s 
financial power. Before his administration no central banking 
system had ever been able to maintain itself, direct taxation 
was practically non-existent, and the fiscal methods in vogue 
failed to prevent ‘‘ a grossly inequitable distribution of wealth.” 
Even after the launching of the Federal Reserve system—which 
Mr. Peel considers to be entangled in somewhat fantastic statu- 
tory provisions and by no means sure to survive beyond its 
present term—there remain some 28,000 independent local 
banks, ‘* engaged in a competitive struggle for business, most of 
them oblivious to credit conditions outside of their own 
localities,’ as a significant reminder of the great internal forces 
making for State autonomy and provincialism which wreck 
the best-laid schemes of the Federal authorities. A perfect 
jumble of State legislation together with the standing impedi 
ment of the rigid constitution presents a formidable obstacle 
to the creation of any eflicient monetary or fiscal machine. One 
cannot resist the comparison of the European financial League 
of Nations which is taking shape under Great Britain’s leadership 
with this unusual picture of the dis-United States. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 


The Works of Sir John Vanbrugh. The Plays edited by Bonamy 
Dosrte. The Letters edited by GEorrrEY WEBB. 4 
vols. Nonesuch Press. £3 3s. (Limited to 1,300 sets). 


The Nonesuch Press have followed up their excellent editions 
of Congreve and Wycherley with a complete Vanbrugh in four 
volumes, of which the last is devoted to his letters. The chief 
but not the only interest of the latter is in the amusing account 
of the protracted negotiations over the building of Blenheim 
House for the famous Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 
Blenheim is one of the glories of English architecture—as all 
who have seen this famous building will agree—and the editors 
have done well in providing a plan and several plates of Blenheim, 
of Castle Howard, and one or two other buildings by Vanbrugh, 
who holds the unique distinction of being one of the best archi- 
tects as well as one of the best dramatists of the eighteenth 
century. 

The text follows the first edition collated with subsequent 
editions, with the collected editions of Leigh Hunt, Ward and 
Swain. It retains the old spelling, italics, capitals and the original 
punctuation, and is not likely ever to be superseded. In addition 
Mr. Debrée provides a lengthy introduction which gives the 
main outlines of the dramatist’s life. Vanbrugh is perhaps the 
most readable of the Restoration dramatists. If he lacks some 
of the wit and polish of Congreve, and some of the vigour, not 
to say violence, of Wycherley, he is on the other hand more 
natural and normal than either of them. In his plays we see 
the life of the town and country gentleman of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century more truly as it was, and with less 
exaggeration and distortion than elsewhere in the dramatists of 
the period. A sound robust geniality is his most characteristic 
quality, but it is geniality allied with such a strong common 
sense, and such a lively intelligence, that one may almost 
describe him as the Trollope of our dramatists. ‘*‘ No person,” 
says Noble, *‘ ever lived or died with so few enemies as Sir John 
Vanbrugh, owing to his pleasant wit and unaffected humour.” 
He had a short military career before, in Swift’s words : 

Van’s genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turned to architecture; 


but he began early to write for the stage. Born in 1664, he wrote 
his first play The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger, in 1696, at the 
age of thirty-two. It was a success, and is, in fact, a good 
play, which kept the stage throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century. It is doubtful whether we have had—excepting 
Sheridan and Mr. Bernard Shaw—as good a dramatist in the 
English theatre since Vanbrugh. Mr. Dobrée quotes a passage 
from The Relapse and quotes a corresponding passage from 
Sheridan’s early play A Trip to Scarborough which Sheridan has 
borrowed from his predecessor. These passages are worth 
quoting, as showing the quality of Vanbrugh’s writing : 
Vanbrugh : Now, for my part I think the wisest thing a Man can 
do with an aking Heart, is to put on a Serene Countenance, for a 
Philosophical Air is the most becoming thing in the World to the 
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face of a Person of Quality ; I will therefore bear my disgrace like 


a Great Man, and let the People see I am above an affront. (7) 

Young Fashion) Dear Tam, since things are thus fallen out, prithee 

give me leave to wish thee Joy, I do it de bon Coeur, strike me 

dumb; you have Marry’d a Woman Beautiful in her Person, 

Charming in her Ayrs, Prudent in her Conduct, Constant in he, 

Inclinations, and of a nice Morality, split my Wind-pipe. 

Sheridan: Now will I put on a philosophic air, and show these 
people, that it is not possible to put a man of my quality out of 
countenance. ( Aloud) Dear Tem, since these things are thus fallen 
out, prithee give me leave to wish thee joy; I do it de bon coeur 
strike me dumb! You have married into a family of great 
politeness and uncommon elegance of manners; and your bride 
appears to be a lady beautiful in her person, modest in her 
deportment, refined in her sentiments, and of nice morality, split 
my windpipe ! 

On this Mr. Dobrée’s comment is: ‘‘ Here Sheridan follows 
pretty closely, but how inferior he proves himself to be in every 
alteration. Not only is the gusto gone, as much of the phrasi 
as he could destroy, and the tang of English that is really felt, 
but the life-blood of the artist.” One may agree with this jp 
part; but surely Sheridan was after other qualities? And if 
we remove the anachronistic exclamations ‘* strike me dumb!” 
and ‘ split my windpipe”’ and then read Sheridan’s sentences 
we shall catch the more modern note clearly, and we shall think 
it other than, but not necessarily inferior to, Vanbrugh’s, 

Vanbrugh held the mirror up to nature, but it was a mirror 
of his own particular genius, and easy as his plays may seem 
in the reading we have only to reflect on the scarcity of plays 
during the last twenty years which have mirrored our post-war 
society with even a quarter of Vanbrugh’s talent to realise 
how remarkable a dramatist he was. It is, for example, extremely 
doubtful whether even in fifty years time Mr. Noel Coward's 
plays will be still readable and actable, but after two hundred 
years if we want a vivid and entertaining picture of London 
society in the time of William and Mary we may find it most 
truly and vivaciously painted in the plays of Vanbrugh. 


AN IRISH OPTIMIST 


Hibernia; or the Future of Ireland. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Ireland abounds in prophets, but all too few of them make a 
virtue of cheerfulness as Mr. Waller does in the lively essay which 
he has contributed to the To-day and To-morrow series. If he 
prefers rose-tinted glasses, they do not prevent him from ranging 
accurately on the target, and not many of his shots go wide. 
At the same time it is doubtful whether the vision of the future 
that inspires his cheerfulness will arouse the same feelings in the 
mass of his countrymen. They may agree that in the Treaty 
Ireland has a bird in the hand too good to be let go for the pleasure 
of hunting Mr. de Valera’s elusive birds in the bush, but penny- 
plain realities are at the best unappetising fare to people who 
have cheated themselves for so long with twopenny-coloured 
inventions. 

The real problem is not, as so many imagine, to wean Irishmen 
from politics, but to find some means by which they may be 
induced to take politics seriously. It is true that what Mr. 
Waller calls “realistic practicality” is a feature of the new 
system, and Free State Ministers are hard-bitten realists to 4 
man. Unfortunately their realism too often takes the form of 
an assumption that the majority of the people will respond better 
to driving than to leading. Probably driving is a necessity in 
a country where the antics of a political harlequin like Mr. de 
Valera are not merely tolerated, but applauded as the fine flower 
of patriotic statesmanship. If few even of its admirers believe 
in their hearts that Fianna Fail can produce a Republic by a 
conjuring trick, the depressing thing is that nearly half-a-million 
voters are willing to let it try its hand, largely because they 
fail altogether to realise that the experiment may have very 
grave consequences for themselves. 

In the affairs of everyday life the Irishman reasons shrewdly 
and has the peasant’s instinct for driving a hard bargain. — But 
he still tends to regard politics as a sphere in which ordinary 
laws do not apply. Free State leaders, who are doing their best 
to dispel this illusion, would have had an easier task if they had 
refrained in the early days from countering the claims of antl 
treatyite miracle-workers by insisting that they also controlled 
magical spells which could exorcise partition and range a united 
Ireland under the flag of the Republic. Mr. Waller believes 


By Bouton C. WALLER. 


that his countrymen have nearly everything to learn, but he : 
confident that in the long run they will master their lesson, an 
even those who do not share his optimism must confess that 
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by Maurice Dekobra 
THE PHANTOM GONDOLA 


A new novel by the author of “* The Madonna of the 
Sleeping Cars.” 


LAURIE 7/6 net 








TRAMPS OF A 
SCAMP | 


“ If ever there was a damned scamp 
“I fancy myself I am he! 

“From William the Norman 

“To Brigham the Mormon 

** They can’t hold a candle to me!” 


The most fervid devotee of variety in his literary fare 
will find little to complain of in “* Tramps of a Scamp,” 
written by Edward Michael in collaboration with J. B 
Booth (author of “* Master and Men,”’ etc.). 


There is nothing hackneyed or trite in these remin- 
iscences of this Bohemian who has roved the world over; 
whose experiences of life behind the scenes range from 
engineering and revolution in South America, with conse- 
quent gun-running, to the coulisses of grand opera; from 
acting as Manager to Mrs. Langtry, Maud Allan and 
Weedon Grossmith to founding a London 
daily paper; who has suffered men and 
women of every type and degree with 
reasonable patience, and has preserved his 
keen humour with remarkable success. 
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Ready to-day 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


THE PAGANISM IN 
OUR CHRISTIANITY 


by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Author of “ Wanderings in Roman Britain,”’ ete. 
This is at once a disturbing and profoundly comforting ett for, on the one 
hand, it shows with startling clarity how certain Christian dogmas and rites 
have their origin in the dark welter of early Paganism, yet, on the other hand, 
it builds up a picture of the historic Jesus fervently painted by one whose 
wide scholarship and whose ruthless criticism has evidently strengthened rather 
than diminished his belief in Christ’s divinity. The culminative effect of these 
masterly, yet simply written chapters is tremendous, and both as a stirring 
defence of Christianity and as an indictment of some aspects of Christian 
doctrine and ritual, the book is deeply impressive. It also throws a flood of 
lizht upon the whole subject of the present day Prayer Book controversy. 7/6 net 


THE DIARIES OF MARY. COUNTESS AF MEATH 
Edited by HER H 


“These illuminating diaries make Pick _ reading "’— 
Publisher’s Circular ‘* One of the greatest philanthropists of her age . 
record of her work and her travels between 1874 and 1900 ”—Daily Cancnlele 
A very gracious and selfless life is revealed . . . the travel notes are 
interesting.’ ’—Daily Mirror “One of the most remarkable and successful 
philanthropists of her time ’—Times Illustrated 21/- net 


SPIES 18/- net by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


Author of “ Scotland Yard,” etc. “A comprehensive collection ”"—Daily Mail 
“A book that is full of the stuff of romance "Daily News ‘ Thrilling 
amazing ’’—Manchester Dispatch “His enthralling book ”’—Bristol 
Ex ‘ening News “A remarkable insight into the methods of spies ’’—Glasgow 
Evening Times “The book is admirably written and holds the pa ee 
interested throughout ’’—Dundee Courier 
Ready Next Friday 


New and Revised Edition. 


we 10 Haren TO. AN ORCHESTRA 
NIE W. PATTER 


Pan Doc., B.A. Univ. of —" 
This book is addressed to the vast multitude of listeners to music. The vast 
majority of musical amateurs, particularly those who are hearers rather than 
performers of music, know nothing of the concert platform beyond what they 
see of it from the auditorium. It is, therefore, not for those who make music, 
but for those for whom music is made, that the author has attempted in this 
ook to introduce, with as little formality as possible, each separate member of 
the great family of sound sources which constitute the orchestra. S/- net 
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inside the last six years Irishmen have made more discoveries 
about themselves than they did in the previous six generations. 
Most of these discoveries have been decidedly unpleasant, but 
unlike so many latter-day Irish intellectuals Mr. Waller resists 
the temptation to demonstrate his own superiority by rubbing 
it in too hard. If the programme he outlines of slow and partial 
advances made possible by the most grinding kind of toil 
is anything but alluring to flamboyant idealists, sane Irishmen 
of all parties know that this way alone holds out any hope for 
the future of their country. 


ABBEYS AND HOUSES 


The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Famous Scottish Houses of the Lowlands. By Tuomas HANNAN. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 


Those people whose interest lies in the architecture and legends 
of the ruined, or even restored, monuments of the Middle Ages 
can generally satisfy their curiosity by a personal visit, save 
indeed certain of the Americans for whom Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, the highly successful church architect, has written his 
descriptive book. Yet there are a great many buildings, rich, 
too, in history and legend as well as in beauty, which, far from 
being ruined, are still places of habitation, and therefore not on 
show. Such are Mr. Hannan’s Scottish Houses of the Lowlands. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hannan has not made the most of his material, 
his programme of describing fifty houses—of very varying 
degrees of interest—in the space of one not immense volume 
having quite overpowered him. Such architectural information 
as he gives could easily be gleaned from his very fine photographs 
(which alone make the book notable), while his historical notes 
are too brief to be enthralling. Much more could be told in a 
work of this kind of such historic mansions as Douglas Castle 
and Lennoxlove, were Mr. Hannan as great an artist with his 
pen as he is with his camera. 

Mr. Cram is very learned in medieval architecture. He is in 
fact a zealous medievalist, zealous enough to permit himself 
such observations as : 

Oh the poor and pitiful little eighteenth century, so purblind, 
so self-sufficing ; it has passed as a dream, in laughter and without 
regret. 

And 
I must submit that even now it is not fully realised that these 


vestiges of medieval art are infinitely more precious than mere 
classical remains. 


By Rartrpa Apams Cram. 


Bitterly he resents the Renaissance, whose architecture came to 
replace that of his favourite period, and still more bitterly “ the 
crass ignorance and stolidity ” of the later centuries which did 
so little to preserve the relics of English medizvalism, forgetting 
that only when daily life has become estranged from beauty do 
people begin to cherish what is left of the past. And though 
most of Mr. Cram’s readers will agree that “‘ the revolt is hot 
against the miserable changeling that has passed so long for the 
art of architecture,” they will probably boggle at “* that which 
satisfied the last four centuries will not serve for us.’ Most 
of us, unlike Mr. Cram, seek solace as much in the architectural 
masterpieces that succeeded the Renaissance (such in fact as 
Mr. Hannan’s photographs portray) as in what is left of English 
Gothic. But Mr. Cram is an enthusiast as full of theories as of 
facts, and he writes quite vividly enough to infect his reader. 
Hence his book would be interesting even without the wealth 
of detail it contains. For the author will find many to sym- 
pathise with his views on English monasticism, nor will his hopes 
for the future of some of our half-ruined abbeys fail to rouse an 
echo. The volume, which first appeared in 1905 but has for 
some years been unobtainable, has now been brought up to date, 
and is illustrated with many good photographs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Another Country. By H. pu Coupray. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Books that win prizes, always interesting in the approach, are 
generally disappointing in the encounter. There is no such disappoint- 
ment in the present case, for Miss du Coudray, of Lady Margaret 
Hall, has won Messrs. Philip Allan’s £100 prize, offered for the best 
novel written by an undergraduate in residence at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with a book of both promise and achievement. Charles Wilson, 
second officer of a P. and O. liner, is recovering from illness in Malta. 
Unpleasantly married, with a wife and children in London, and 
feebly well-intentioned in character, Wilson drifts into friendship 
with a household of Russian refugees, falls in love with the one decent 
member, commits bigamy casually, and on discovery, leaves for 


—— 


England, whither the girl presently follows him. The descriptions 
of Russian society in exile are mature and agreeably malicious, and the ] 
futile chatter of her compatriots in Malta and in London sets the 
tragedy of Maria Ivanovna, to which it acts as chorus, in high relief, 


The Green Murder Case. By S. S. van Dine. Benn. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. Van Dine’s new detective story is extraordinarily ingenioy | 
in its details. It concerns the successive murders of nearly the 
whole of a single family living in a single house, the sole surviyo; 
surviving only by a hair’s-breadth. And through its complications 
the author makes no slips that we have detected and leaves at the 
finish no loose ends. His only mistake is as to the legal effect of g 
certain will—unless American law is very different from English ; 
law which, in such matters, it is not—but that is a point which does 
not really matter. Rarely do we have a chance of recommending 
a book of this class with so much confidence to those readers who 
understand that for busy people good detective stories afford one of 
the most effective forms of mental relaxation that have ever been 
invented. 


China: A Nation in Evolution. By Pavt Monror. Macmillan. 15., 
Dr. Monroe, who is Director of the International Institute ang 
Barnard Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, has written a voluminous study of China for the average American, 
His book touches upon every phase of Chinese life—philosophy, rel. 
gions, social background, institutions, education and the student 
movement, mission work, etc.—and the point of view throughout 
is eminently sane and free from prejudice. That the author is at 
pains to obtain the right focus is shown by his warning against taking 
one’s ideas on China from the disillusioned “‘ old residents ” or the 
business community. A visitor who seriously seeks to discover 
‘“‘what these people (the Chinese) think” gets things in a better 
perspective, and will realise that “‘ there may be room in the world 
for cultures and races of differing capacities, standards and achieve- 
ments other than may be measured by the Nordic yard-stick.” 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Jonatuan Swirt, D.D. Edited by R. 
E.uis Rosperts. Golden Cockerel Press. 375 copies. 18s. 6d. 


Mr. Ellis Roberts has here made a soundly representative selection 
from Swift’s verse, with some samples also of his tricks in versifying. 
He has not included such extreme instances of the Dean’s pathological 
misanthropy as ‘“‘The Lady’s Dressing Room” or “ Strephon and 
Chloe,”’ but there is enough here in similar vein to show reason for Mr. 
Roberts’s remark in his introductory essay that, in his peculiar attitude 
towards women, “ Swift exhibits all the signs of an enormous neuras- 
thenia.” A thwarted desire for true intimacy may well have been at 
the root of the monstrously writhing plants which are among the 
major curiosities of English literature. But apart from this particular 
aspect of Swift’s unhappy genius, there is a keen, quick pleasure 
to be drawn from such poems as ‘‘ The Journal of a Modern Lady” 
with its appallingly real picture of a card-party, or the ode “On 
the Death of Dr. Swift,” written in 1731. The extraordinary dexterity 
of “ Mistress Frances Harris’s Petition ” is a reminder of that sensibility 
of Swift’s ear to the rhythms and cadences of everyday speech and 
phrase, to be traced more fully of course in his fascinating résume 
of genteel conversation. Room might perhaps have been found for 
‘‘Death and Daphne,” but the best of the series of “ Riddles has 
certainly been chosen by Mr. Roberts. Mr. Robert Gibbings has 
decorated this latest production of his press with his usual skill 
and feeling. His tailpiece to “‘ Cadenus and Vanessa,’ showing how 
the Cyprian queen 

Left all below at six and seven, 

Harness’d her doves, and flew to Heaven, 
is an excellent example of how a design of this sort should blend with 
the sense of the page as well as its printed shape. The longer poems 
are printed in double column. 


The Parlement of Pratlers. By Jonn Evior. Edited by Jack LivpsaY 
Fanfrolico Press. 15s. 

One is beginning to be suspicious of reprints of obscure books. 
There have been so many of them lately which have hardly ve 
their elegant attire. But Mr. Jack Lindsay has made a delight 
discovery, and made it, as often happens with delightful Tr 
when he was looking for something else. Of the author, John Eliot, 
nothing is known but that he had travelled on the Continent of ee 
and returned to England after the assassination of Henri Hil. 
made various translations from the French and wrote a book call 
Ortho-epia Gallica, which is a treatise on the correct aegemnes 
of that language, illustrated with dialogues. it is the English bese 
of these dialogues which Mr. Lindsay has edited, and his oine a 
for them is to be endorsed. For they are far removed from the — 
dried examples of the ordinary conversation manual, Elizabethan 
modern. As Mr. Lindsay says, Eliot ‘‘ never forgets that “= 
very probably will not have the money to pay for the ee 
want in the shop; that they will not merely discuss vintages ~ 
they sit down to drink, but will also get drunk ; that the ae 
be used in asking the chambermaid whether linen is aired are no se 
necessary to the complete traveller than those which cajole 4 —- 
from her.”” So he gives us a series of realistic and humorous —_— 
tions such as a high-spirited young gentleman might have ta 
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ARTISTS OF THE 1890's 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. With 7 plates. 10/6 net. 
“Thoughtfully as he has explored his period, and just as is 
his account of it, it is in his essays on individuals that he 
makes the best impression. All are sympathetically, though 


critically, considered.”—Times. ‘‘ His stimulating study.”— 
Daily Mail. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By CECIL GRAY. 12/6 net. 


This scholarly and provocative book gives the general 
reader a history of music in Europe from its beginnings in 
Church music till the end of the nineteenth century. It is no 
string of facts and dates, but a critical interpretation of 
composers and their schools. 


CLAVIJO’S EMBASSY TO 
TAMERLANE, 1403-6 


Translated by GUY LE STRANGE, with an Introduc- 
tion. With 7 Maps and Plans. 15/- net. 
Clavijo’s embassy to Tamerlane, the Tartar conqueror of 
the Turk, is a journey second only to that of Marco Polo. 
His account of the Emperor’s court at Samarqand is the only 
narrative by an eye-witness, and his description of Constanti- 
nople the last before Islam took possession. 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS 


By WILLIAM MORTON WHEELER, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
LL.D., Professor of Entomology at Harvard University. 
With 48 plates. 21/- net. 
The author, perhaps the foremost living entomologist, deals 
with all the social insects, first the Aculeata, then the wasps, 
bees, ants, and termites. The reader cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated by the strange analogies they present to human society. 


THE ROMAN WORLD 


By Professor VICTOR CHAPOT. With 2 Plates and 

12 Maps. 16/- net. 
Since Mommsen’s famous work, despite the plentiful supply 
of new iniormation, no concerted picture of the Orbis 
Romanus has been attempted. This volume supplies the de- 


ficiency, and is of special value in its reconstruction of the 
life of the provinces. 


JUDGMENT AND REASONING IN 
THE CHILD 


By JEAN PIAGET, Professor at the University of 
neva. 10/6 net. 


The author’s previous remarkable work (Language and 
Thought of the Child, 10/6 net) showed the egocentric nature 
of children’s thoughts. The present volume deals with the 
ways in which children reason. Some deeply interesting 
results are obtained. 


THE ABC OF ADLER’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By PHILIPPE MAIRET. 3/6 net. 


A brief and lucid account of all the main aspects of Adler’s 
psychology, just such an introduction as will enable the 
reader to study Adler’s own works with pleasure and profit. 
The book is uniform with the brilliantly successful A B C of 
Jung’s Psychology previously published. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 
By C. G. CRUMP. 5/- net. 


“This lucid and admirable treatise will render invaluable 
Service both to the research worker and to the reader of 
history.’—Sunday Times. 


RUSSIA IN RESURRECTION 

By AN ENGLISH EUROPASIAN. 7/6 net. 
“A very remarkable book.’’—Sunday Times. “An exceed- 
gly interesting book, a sympathetic and hopeful account of 


a Political movement of which most English students are 
ignorant.” —Birmingham Post. 
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Ready to-day 


CRIME and the DRAMA 


by H. CHANCE NEWTON 
(known as CARADOS of the Referee) 

With a Preface by SIR JOHN MARTIN HARVEY 
No one is better fitted to write on the subject of the blood-and- 
thunder drama of the Victorian age, and here Mr. Newton 
describes in his own virile, breezy manner only such plays as 
were based on actual crimes. We are made familiar with the 
various stage presentations of the lurid though lovable 
characters of our boyhood’s reading: Paul Jones, Claude 
Duval, Turpin, Clifford, Jonathan Bradford, Sweeney Todd, 
and a host of others; and will enjoy to our heart’s content the 
wickedness of neglected villains and the gallantry of once- 
beloved heroes. Illustrated. 12/6 uet. 

New List sent free on application. 


STANLEY PAUL & Co. (1928), Ltd., Paternoster House, E.C. 4 
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The problem 
of the half-caste 


STUDY IN BRONZE 
ESTHER HYMAN 


Sunday Times: “Miss Esther Hyman has 
treated her theme, the colour problem in Jamaica, 
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with directness and a sincerity zsthetic as well = 
as emotional. This is a book which = 
lives a vigorous life of its own.” = 
7s. 6d. net = 
by the same author = 
PUNCH AND JUDY = 
Sl 10 Orange St. W.C.2 en 
TU & AOA QR = 
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6 - RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON 
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aX 
ak Demy 8vo_ 200 pp. 
Ss 8s. 6d. 
Sy 
oe prey 
Se "THERE is little doubt that the next 
OR few months will witness a revival of 


3 Free Trade doctrine in this country. 

S This book is a critical analysis by a 
@¥ well-known Liberal of the principles of 
Free Trade and, in view of the present 
% political situation, will undoubtedly be 
welcomed by all parties. 


Detailed prospectus 
PS -4 post - free on application 
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part in while rising or going to bed, walking the streets or going a 
journey, eating, drinking, shopping—he even steals a pair of shoes— 
playing at cards or tennis or doing a dozen other things. If, as Mr. 
Lindsay surmises, the Elizabethans really talked as Eliot makes them, 
conversation must have been a joyous business. The spirit of the 
dialogues is perfectly caught in Mr. Hal Collins’s illustrations. 


The Double Chance. By J. S. Ftetcuer. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
In most detective stories the author’s main object seems to be, 
if not actually to mislead the reader, at least to keep him thoroughly 
in the dark up to the very end, as to who is the real villain of the 
piece. In The Double Chance Mr. Fletcher has adopted a different 
method. The reader (like the detective) picks out the villain fairly 
early, and the main interest of the book lies in the ingenuous investiga- 
tions that are necessary to prove his villainy. If only for a change, 
this method—not, of course, altogether original—seems to us to be 
worth exploitation. The plot with the overwhelmingly “surprising 
dénoument’”’ is rather played out—the surprise is so often disappoint- 
ing. Here, at any rate, Mr. Fletcher has given us a tale which is 
well above even his own standard of readableness and interest. 


That Holy Kiss. By F. Franxrort Moore. 
7s. 6d. 
Nitana. By G. B. Burcin. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Here are two novels by veterans of the craft. Nitana is Mr. 
Burgin’s ninety-first story, and, counting plays, poems and note books, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore cannot be far behind that record. In the present 
ease Mr. Moore has given us a minimum of story to a maximum of 
dialogue—bright enough, and even, at times, witty, in its way, but 
often quite irrelevant to the matter in hand, which is the love of a 
charming young woman, bestowed first on a gallant gentleman who, 
she believes, died to save her in an Irish riot, and then on a nasty 
weak-minded parson, who, when she marries him, declares for celibacy. 
Needless to say all comes right in the end. Mr. Burgin returns to 
Fleet Street for the scene of his romance—a Fleet Street very little 
altered from that to which he himself came in the ’eighties, and very 
unlike the commercialised highway of the post-war period. Not 
for the first time in fiction do we attend the birth of the Jdler, here 
called the Lounger, and see the “‘ high-brows,” whoever they may be, 
told, as they say in America, “‘ where they get off.” As for plot, Mr. 
Burgin introduces the will that compels his hero to marry his heroine 
or forfeit a fortune. But what do plots matter when lovers of whole- 
some Victorian sentiment are given their simple hearts’ desire ? 


L.E.L.: A Mystery of the Thirties. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon was the friend of Maclise, John Forster, 
Bulwer Lytton, Lady Blessington, Lady Morgan the traveller, and 
the incomparable Caroline Norton. Herself she was a poetaster and 
novelist of more industry than talent, who once—it is now almost 
a hundred years ago—penetrated, as her critics informed her, the 
deepest recesses of the contemporary human heart. Excitable, 
effusive and the complacent victim of her temperament, the purity 
of her life was in inverse ratio to the badness of her reputation. She 
had undoubtedly been indiscreet. Marriage seemed the only refuge. 
Besides, the strenuous course of daily journalism she pursued 
was beginning to tire her. Was it too late, though? And 
she hurriedly secured a sombre, middle-aged Empire-builder and, 
among universal lamentation, set sail for the Gold Coast. and was 
there poisoned or took poison. Was it suicide or wife-murder ? 
Her death caused some little stir, but the mystery has remained 
unsolved. That is Mrs. Enfield’s theme. It is a pity her treatment 
of it should so vacillate between the methods of a novelist and of 
a biographer. None the less, her book is interesting and is prettily 
illustrated and produced. 


Birds of the Ocean. By W. B. ALeExaNDER. Putnam. 15s. 


In choosing for his subject all the sea-birds of the world, Mr. 
Alexander attempts something which has often been done in cumber- 
some monographs, but hardly ever in pocket form. He has produced 
a reliable and compact little guide to this very interesting group, 
and has thus done a service to ornithology. He divides each family 
into groups according to size and colour, and proceeds to give 
a brief description of each species with its distribution, egg-dates, 
and any further notes that seem advisable. He has the advantage 
of a world-wide experience of his subject, and has been able to draw 
freely upon the unpublished data of several authorities. From its 
scope and value we may judge that the book is likely to run to a 
second edition sooner or later; we will therefore confine ourselves 
to a few criticisms and suggestions for its improvement. The nomen- 
clature is far from perfect, although ornithology rather than Mr. 
Alexander is to blame for this. The gull known to all British authors 
as the common gull appears under the title of ‘‘ mew gull.” In this 
and other instances, it is true, the alternative name is at least men- 
tioned in the text, but such well known synonyms as “ Buffon’s skua,”’ 
“Richardson’s skua,” ‘‘common skua or bonxie,” “Galapagos 
albatross,’ ‘‘ Fork-tailed petrel,’”’ ‘‘ Burgomaster” (for the glaucous 
gull), and so on are left out altogether. A book of world-wide scope 
should deal better with world conditions; the synonomy might 
be considerably strengthened by the inclusion of variants in common 


Nash and Grayson. 


By D. E. Enrietv. Hogarth 


ce 


use in books or the vernacular, including a few of the best known 
in other languages besides English. In theory the scientific names 
should make this superfluous, but actually they are themselves jp 
a lamentable confusion, which is not improved by the fact tha 
Mr. Alexander neither gives authorities for those adopted nor explains 
his general arrangement of orders, ending with the phalaropes ang 
differing radically from that to which British ornithologists ay 
accustomed. In a few cases the specific characters are imperfectly 
defined ; thus it is twice stated that old males of the Royal ang 
Wandering Albatrosses are only distinguishable by the size ang 
structure of the bill. Neither details nor a figure are forthcoming, 
and as the measurements come within a quarter of an inch of 
overlapping this is not very satisfactory. These, however, ar 
minor flaws in what is an admirable piece of work. The photo. 
graphs, collected from all parts of the world, form an excellent set 
of illustrations, and the book, in spite of large print and ap 
efficient index, will really go into the pocket. 

Charles XII. of Sweden. Collins, 

12s. 6d. 

Miss Godley has dealt brilliantly with her theme. A kind of earlier 
Napoleon or modern Alexander, he lacked so completely the states. 
manship and constructive powers of both that of his great schemes 
(if, indeed, he had any) nothing remained at his death. And yet 
in his day he was regarded as a menace by Europe. His interference 
in western politics was so dreaded that Marlborough went to Saxony, 
at the zenith of Charles’s career, to find out his plans and to wish that 
he might “serve some campaign under so great a general as your 
Majesty, that I might learn what I yet do not know in the art of 
war.” Fortunately, Charles’s one aim was the humiliation of Russia, 
Sweden’s national enemy. And so we have that amazing contrast, 
Charles and Peter I. of Russia. Peter was a hopeless coward, At 
Narva, where Charles first encountered and routed the Russian 
troops, Peter fled and from that day he feared “my brother Charles.” 
Poltava, Peter’s crowning victory, was only fought because he knew 
that Charles was incapacitated by a poisoned foot. And years later, 
when he sought a treaty with Charles, offering, in return for the 
Baltic provinces, to help recapture Swedish Pomerania, he stipulated 
that the King of Sweden should command the troops in person, 
This belief in Charles’s invincibility was widespread : it made him a 
national—an international, hero, whom all admired and revered. 
But Charles ruined his country by his exploits, removing her from the 
position of a first-class Power, while Peter, the debauchee, the double- 
dealer and coward, gave to Russia a place on the stage of European 
politics which even to-day she has not lost. 


By The Hon. Eve.ine Gop.iey, 




















Some Recent “ Bodley Head” Books 


HISTORY, MEMOIRS, POLITICS 


* Disraeli By André Maurois 12s. 6d. 
*¥ Sir Walter Raleigh By Milton Waldman 12s. 6d. 
* Sundry Great Gentlemen By Marjorie Bowen 15s. 0d. 

The Mastery of the Pacific By Sir Frank Fox 8s. 6d. 
* Rogues and Adventuresses By Charles Kingston 12s. 6d. 


* Day In, Day Out By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 


12s. 6d. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, TOPOGRAPHY 
¥ Policing the Top of the World By Herbert Patrick Lee 8s. 6d. 


* A Vagabond in Fiji By Harry L. Foster 12s. 6d. | 
* A Tour in Southern Asia By Horace Bleackley 12s. 6d. 
¥ If you go to South America By Harry L. Foster 10s. d. 
Tigers, Gold & Witch-Doctors By Bassett Digby 12s. 6d. 

BOOKS ON GAMES | 

* Pictorial Golf By H. B. Martin 7s. 6d. | 

% Modern Lawn Tennis By Senorita De Alvarez 3s. 6d. 4 

* Foster's Bridge for Beginners By R. F. Foster 5s. Od. 


FICTION | 


The Builder By Flora Annie Steel 7s. 6d. |] | 
Go As You Please By Owen Archer 7s. 6d. | 
The Mandeville Club By Kathleen O'Brien 7s. 64. | 
Love Me Anise By Arthur J. Rees s. 6d. | 
The Man with the Dark Beard By Annie Haynes 8. : | 
The Man in the Dark By John Ferguson 7s. o | 
The Shadow of the Hawk By C. S. Forester 7s. 6d. 


Counterpoint 


By Josephine Daskam ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


By Tickner Edwardes 7. 6d. | 
Official Illustrated Catalogue 5s 
A Play by Graham Rawson 
The World Without and | 
e Wor The World Within By Theodora Thompson 6s. 
marked with an asterisk | 


‘All these prices are net, and those books F 


are illustrated. A complete list will be supplied gratis on request. 


ees VIGO STREET, W. — 


A Country Calendar 
* Le Salon 
The Golden Hind 
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ALL THE WEEK 


HITSUNTIDE was real summer this year. A 

flannel holiday for most of us. Coming up to 
town on Tuesday was a rude awakening, but, speaking 
generally, man does little to make himself comfortable 
in the hot weather. The fair sex knows how to cope 
with our climate, and there is no reason why man 
should be uncomfortable even when he must be strictly 
conventional in his appearance. 


The brothers Goss make a special study at this time 
of the year of light serviceable materials which look 
smart, retain their good shape, yet are comfortably cool- 
Don’t you think you would be happier if you changed 
over from those winter-weight clothes to Goss’s summer 
suitings ? Your days at the office might then bear 
some comparison with the comfortable negligé of the 
week-end. A reader of this paper is expected to be 
cool-headed. Why not cool in body, too ! 


The Goss brothers personally measure, cut and fit 
all the suits they create. That little label hidden in a 
pocket of each coat is an artist’s signature, for good 
tailoring is an art. Goss clothes express personality, 
too, and the reckoning is unusually moderate. It 
depends upon the materials you choose, because the 
workmanship standard of Goss tailoring never varies. 
The brothers Goss regard from eight to ten guineas 
as an adequate price to pay for a suit of the finest 
workmanship and materials. On the other hand, 
they will and do make thoroughly good suits for con- 
siderably less. 


Ring City 8259, won’t you, and say when you will 
be coming along? Either of the brothers will be 
delighted to see that you get the full satisfaction which 
is inseparable from Goss clothes and service. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 
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Two Notable Books 


THE INDIA 
WE SERVED 


By Sir WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O. 
**One of the best — memoirs we have 


seen.’—Times. ‘So full of wisdom and know- 
ledge and wonderment that no review could 
possibly do justice to it.””—Morning Post. “‘ One 
of the best volumes of Indian memoirs ever 
published.”—Daily Mail. ‘ A book as fascin- 
mn as the Arabian Nights.’”’"—Daily Sketch. 
With facsimile reproduction of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Letter. 25/- net. 


ST SHED 


The Life of General 
LORD 
RAWLINSON 
OF TRENT 


G.C.B. 

From his journals and letters. Edited by 
Major-General Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. 
This record, taken almost entirely from the 
¢opious journals of Lord Rawlinson is a docu- 
ment of the highest importance. Rawlinson 
expresses himself fully and picturesquely, and 
does not hesitate to write exactly what he thinks 
of men and matters, Illustrated 25/- net. 


CASSELL’S 





































“THE MAY-FLY.” 


He has just taken a “ natural.” Will he accept yours? 
Everything depends upon the way you present the fly. Accurate 
casting; the delicate placing of the fly in difficult =e means 
the skilled use of the finest Rod and Tackle procurable. 

In HARDY “ PALAKONA” Split Bamboo Rods, HARDY Reels, 
Lines, Flies, etc., you will find equipment which ensures success. 
It is 


the BEST the world provides. 


For instructions in casting and advice as 

to the right gear send for the 1928 

“ANGLERS’ CUIDE & CATALOGUE.” 

Plates of Flies, etc., in natural colours. 
400 Pages—FREE. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
London & North British W orks, 
ALNWICK. 


61 Pall Mall, London. 12 Moult Street, 
Manchester. 101 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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Real economy in motoring 
begins with the purchase of 
a high-grade car. The 
sterling quality of the 
Sunbeam ensures years of 
service and satisfaction. 

Trial runs can be arranged 
at any time by appointment, 


20 h.p without expense or obliga- 
: a tion to you. 
Coach-built Five-seater cars from £550. 
— Six models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
£ 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
Moorfield Works, Wolverhampton. 
London Showrooms: 

12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester: 106 Deansgate. 


UNBEAM 


“ The.'S 
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upreme’ “Car” 
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Every facility for inspection and 
trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after purchase. Highest allow- 
ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deferred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 


We Le 





wee 


46-50 PARK LANE W-1°? 315°" 


9 EUSTON RD.N.W.1. 


““8ES"_ 297, ; 
CARAGE D SERVICE STATION— 
BALDERTON ST. w.1. — (Opposite Selfridges) 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY — 
GORDON WATNEY €CO., UP 31, BROOK ST. W.I. 
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About Motoring 
CLEANING THE CAR 


HE habitual traveller witnesses many inexplicable inc). 

dents in the course of a year. What should you say, 
for instance, if you saw a motorist stop his car outside 

a town, dismount, and view its flawless panels with obvious 
disfavour ? If he then proceeded to extract from the boot 
a small tin basin, and with the aid of a screwdriver chip some 
congealed mud from the underworks of the chassis into the 
said basin, mix with water from the radiator tap, and stir 
busily into a glutinous brown soup? If he finally crowned 
this incomprehensible proceeding by producing a large brush, 
with which he should splash the spotless enamel of his car 
all down both its sides? And at last, after standing back 
and surveying the result, with his head on one side like a Murillo 
viewing a completed Madonna, climbed proudly into the soiled 
car and proceeded on his way ? 

* * cK 

To any disciple of Conan Doyle the whole happening is, of 
course, entirely transparent. The eccentric motorist has not 
escaped from Colney Hatch, and emulated a famous inmate 
of Dartmoor by annexing the medical officer’s car, which he 
desires to camouflage. He is obviously a commercial traveller, 
whose “line” is a motor-car cleanser, which he intends to 
demonstrate at garages in the next town ; and equally obviously, 
he cannot demonstrate it unless his car is dirty. So let no 
eagle-eyed reader summon a couple of doctors and a constable, 
and remove the representative of Reckitt’s Karpol to the 
nearest asylum ; but let anybody who encounters this quaint 
and genial person flag him incontinent, and ask to see the 


mud removed. 


* * * 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when car washing 
occupied some three hours, and necessitated a cumbrous and 
expensive equipment. A pair of wooden-soled clogs for the 
operator ; a graded concrete floor with central drain and glazed 
roof; 30 ft. of hose, with interchangeable nozzles ; the payment 
of a special rate to the local water company ; and an assortment 
of sponges, selvyts and rag. Even thus, no matter how skilled 
the operator, the car grew steadily shabbier with each wash. 
Nowadays the filthiest car can be made to glitter in a very 
few minutes, thanks to the extraordinarily successful research 
work of various British chemists. There may be others as 
ingenious as the Reckitt staff ; but I will speak of their Karpol, 
because I know it, and use it, and cannot conceive of any 
more miraculous preparation. The excuse of the obsolete three 
hours’ system, with its tedious hosing, and sponging, and 
leathering, was that carriage varnish is easily scratched, that 
grit is abrasive, and that grit must be coaxed off with perfect 
torrents of water before polishing can be begun. This Karpol 
stuff somehow reduces powdered silica to the consistency of a 
lubricant. It neutralises all the microscopic spicules. You 
dab a smear of it on a wad of muttoncloth, and rub vigorously 
on the enamel. All the dirt, grease, grit and even tar come 
off on the cloth, leaving neither stain, mark, nor abrasion. 
A second dab of the solution is put on another piece of rag, 
and a few seconds of rubbing bring up a splendid polish. 
Whether the process is applied to a panel which is merely 
rainspotted, or to a wheelspoke, caked with assorted filth, 
the result is similar. All the foreign matter comes away at 
the first rub, and the clean cloth then imparts a good polish. 
It sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. And I devote 
all my space to such a petty accessory for the sake of the many 
motorists who are still paying unnecessary water rates, still 
reducing themselves to demn’d moist, unpleasant bodies, still 
wasting irrevocable time. It is at once a blunder and an 
extravagance to ignore the modern chemical cleansers, and 
to assume that the remarkable claims made by their publicity 
agents are invariably exaggerated or untrue. British chemists 
are approaching the pitch of genius with which German chemists 
have long been credited. They no longer pooh-pooh any 
theoretic need as impracticable, but get down to the job, and 
usually arrive at a solution. This Karpol is an excellent 
example of their achievements, and deserves to be universally 
known. Possibly there are others of equal virtue, but I can 
only speak of that which I know. 

* * * 

Misled by the forty or fifty gallons of water normally con 
sumed in cleansing a car by old-fashioned methods, the average 
motorist refuses a small tin of cleanser which costs a shilling. 
He is ready to believe that chemical cleansing may be efficient, 
but he is sure it will be very expensive. But these shilling 
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The Rover— 


Barneys in its “ EvERFresH” Tin is one of the 
World’s great Travellers: into every land and 
climate it finds its way, carrying within it the 
freshness of the Packing Rooms. 


Of “Punchbowle,” the full-strength form of 
Barneys Tobacco, an Overseas smoker writes 
indicating the climatic extremes in which he has 
received and enjoyed this favourite Tobacco (his 
original letter can be inspected). 


“Incidentally I might tell you that in my wanderings 

“Pye enjoyed ‘Punchbowle’ in the ‘wide open spaces 

“where men are’—roasted (Sahara desert with the ther- 
“ mometer registering 106° in the shade—with no shade!) 

“and in the ‘wide open spaces where men are’—frozen 
“(Northern Ontario).” 


To the three strengths of Barneys in this wonder- 
packing all climates are the same: the “ EverFresh ” 

container uncannily imprisons and maintains the actual 
freshness of the factory ... until, by a pull at the rubber 
tab, its vacuum seal is broken and the Tin is opened. 


BRITISH DUTY-FREE 
DESPATCHES FOR 
ABROAD. 


Smokers abroad can be sup- 
plied direct with any of the 
three Barneys strengths, ex- 
bond and British Duty-free, 
packed in 2 oz. or 4 oz. 
“EverFresH” Tins in 2 Ib. 
lots as follows: 


Price, 20/- per 2 Ibs. (mini- 
mum). Postage extra (allow 
7 lbs, gross weight on mini- 
mum package). 





Anyone ordering supplies to be 
sent abroad can have a letter 
State strength needed and size (2 0z. 
Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. 


% card included in the parcel. 
or 40z.) preferred. 
(where operative). 


Home Price: 2/3 the 2-oz. Tin 


Barneys (medium); Punchbowle (full strength), and 
Parsons Pleasure (the mild Barneys) are each obtain- 
able in the “EVERFRESH” Tins; also in the ori- 
ginal “Flat” Tin so convenient for the Jacket Pocket. 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


ry by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24, Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American . 25 for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1j- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/a 
Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2j- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for tj- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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HARROGATE 


In the Heart of KY ovely Yorkshire 


As a Spa HARROGATE is unsurpassed. 
There is no “Kur” tax, and the sanitary 
conditions are beyond reproach. 


FOR THE CURE 


Harrogate has no fewer than 88 distinct natural 

mineral-water springs and upwards of 100 different 

treatments administered by a medically-trained and 

medically-certified staff of nearly 200. The wonderful 

exhilarating tonic air of the open Yorkshire Moors 
completes the Cure. 


As a Health and Holiday Resort, Harrogate has but 

few rivals. The town itself is distinguished by its many 

varied attractions and events, it is up-to-date in its 

amusements, comprehensive in its hotels and shops, and 

unique in its surroundings of scenic beauty and historic 
interest. 


For Health & Holiday 


come to Harrogate ! 


Pullman and Fast Restaurant Car Trains 
Daily from King’s Cross Station, London. 





Write for Illustrated Brochure No. 79 (gratis) from 
F, J. C. BROOME, The Royal Baths, Harrogate; or 
from any L.N.E.R. Station or Enquiry Office. 





CThe 
best 
Hotel in 
HARROGATE D 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres, over- 

looking Royal Baths and Pump Room. _ En-tout-cas 

Tennis Courts. Beautiful Winter Garden and Ball Room. 

Suites complete with private bathroom. Large Garage. 
Write for Tariff. 


Telephone: 2261. Telegrams: Majestic, Harrogate. 
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tins suffice for perhaps seven cleans of a baby Austin, six cleans 
of a Morris, and five cleans of a Buick or a Daimler. A couple 
of cautions may be offered to the random experimenter. If 
some of these chemical cleansers are applied to a car which 
has been wax-polished for months, the first results will be 
disappointing and may produce nothing but an unpleasant 
cloudiness. They are designed to act direct on carriage varnish 
or cellulose enamels, and will not be effective till the film of 
wax has been removed by several cleanings. Momentary 
alarm is often caused when chemical cleaners are applied to 
cellulose enamels, and—in certain cases—to fabric bodies, 
for the cleaner notices a faint tinge of colour on his rag, and 
imagines that he is going to clean off all his pigment with the 
dirt. As a matter of fact, a wash with plain water will usually 
betray colour with such bodies, at any rate as long as they 
are fairly new. But whether water or a chemical cleanser 
be used, the amount of removed colour is microscopic, and 
the look of the finish would not be affected over a long term 
of years. In practice there does not appear to be any sort 
of drawback to the use of these magical cleansers, and every 
motorist should be taught their efficiency and convenience. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH from what one reads in the newspapers the 
JA zsiitstin of the franc is still an open question, there 
is no doubt as to the opinion in French banking circles 
and among those people connected with the Bourse. Conversa- 
tions with some of the leading bankers and brokers here reveal 
the fact that they are convinced the franc is now going to be 
definitely and legally stabilised. For the past eighteen months 
there has been practical stabilisation, and any violent change 
would cause such a dislocation in the cost of living that no 
government would dare to play about with the subject. The only 
difference of opinion I can discover is as to whether stabilisation 
will be at the rate of 124, 125, or 126 francs to the £. One 
prominent banker expressed the opinion that the rate would 
be fixed at 126, which would be exactly one-fifth of the pre-war 
value of the franc (5 x 25.20), which would be in accordance 
with the logical French mind, but others say that even that 
slight change from the present “‘ pegged ”’ rate of 124 would 
cause a serious Cislocation by raising prices and creating labour 
disturbances. It is possible that by the time these lines are in 
print Monsieur Poincaré will have made some definite announce- 
ment. The pressure on him to do so is enormous. Whether 
or not this occurs, however, French business circles are confident 
that stabilisation will be definitely announced before the middle 
of July, when the Chamber rises for the summer recess. 
Es * * 

The feeling in responsible Bourse circles is that the prices of 
most French shares are higher than they should be. For over 
a@ year past people—and particularly foreigners—have been 
buying French stocks in the belief that when the france came to 
be stabilised, it would be at a figure that would produce hand- 
some profits, in the same way as was the case with Belgian 
shares. Foreign speculation has centred largely upon French 
bank shares, but industrials generally have been carried to 
such a height that they yield appreciably less than Rentes. 
This does not prevent the financiers from buying shares them- 
selves. One banker put it to me bluntly that he was buying 
shares like Société Vinicole de Champagne (it may be more 
familiar to some readers under the name of Mumm), Kuhlmann 
(the great chemical undertaking), and railway shares, even though 
he considered them all too high, because the public were bigger 
fools than he, and would doubtless come in to relieve him. 
I found, however, the unanimous opinion in financial circles 
that French Government loans are good to buy at present prices. 
The recently issued 5 per cent. loan at 92 has been very well 
received, subscriptions being enormous. The 5 per cent. Rentes 
of 1920, redeemable at 150 by drawings terminating in 1975, 
are quoted just under 111, whilst the 4 per cent. of 1917 stand 
at about 77, including 1 per cent. coupon payable 16th inst., 
and the 4 per cent. of 1918 is quoted at a fraction over that price. 
The general idea is that French credit must go to at least a 4} per 
cent., and perhaps even a 4 per cent., basis within a few years. 
In 1930 and 1931 the government has the right to pay off a huge 
block of 6 per cent. loan, and will undoubtedly work towards 
lower rates of interest so as to enable it to make a favourable 
conversion. 

% * * 

The question is, whether France, with her overwhelming 
debt, can achieve this. All the people I have discussed this 
with are firmly of opinion that she can. As one big investor 
put it to me: France is practically self-supporting, and one 





must bear in mind that her exports, both visible and invisible 
are, generally speaking, of such a nature that the profits on them 
are enormous. The principal exports of Britain, Germany, 
and Belgium are of a highly competitive nature, so that the net 
profit is small; but on her articles de luxe, her wines, her 
jewellery and millinery, not to mention that which they adom, 
the profits accruing to France are to be measured in hundreds 
and perhaps thousands per cent.! A settlement, and to some 
extent a capitalisation, of German reparations is quite on the 
cards, and probabilities’point to French credit going to a basis 
on which the loans mentioned above might easily show an appre- 
ciation of ten or twenty points. It is only in this direction 
that British holders of the 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. Rentes 
which were issued by the Bank of England at a time when the 
unfortunate subscribers received only 273 francs for each §, 
have prospects of regaining a small part of their losses. At this 
rate of exchange these loans were issued at 69.2 per cent. and 
88 per cent. respectively. 
zs PF * 

External evidence alone”points to the great developments of 
foreign banking institutions in Paris, particularly British and 
American. Lloyds and the National Provincial Foreign Bank 
have moved into much larger and more imposing premises in 
the Boulevard,des;Capucines, and appear to be doing very active 
business. The various American banks and trust companies 
are extremely active. On my observing that it was natural 
enough that this should be the case, in view of the large number 
of wealthy Americans who live more or less permanently in 
Paris, but that I was surprised the business was so extensive 
as to require so large a staff, the head of one of these institutions 
told me that 85 per cent. of the business came from French 
people. On my asking the reason, he said, with becoming 
modesty, that there seemed to be an increasing number of 
French people who appreciated American business methods, 
as compared with those to which they had been accustomed. 
That the French themselves are not entirely behindhand in the 
matter of modern methods, and appear to have gone one stage 
further than the Americans in instalment selling, is evidenced 
by the numerous advertisements one sees inviting passers-by 
to indulge in divorce proceedings on credit. 

A. Emi Davies. 








LUMBAGO VICTIMS 
ESPECIALLY. 


Lumbago is one of the uric acid afflictions due to the 
presence of needle-pointed, razor-edged uratic crystals 
which the overladen blood deposits in the loin muscles. 
They cause that constant sickening ache and those 
agonising stabs when you bend. 

Although uric acid in its crystalline state is ex- 
tremely insoluble, it cannot resist the solvent action 
of Bishop’s Varalettes. In the presence of this remedy 
it melts away, leaving the back free from pain and 
stiffness. If you suffer from lumbago or any other 
form of rheumatism, take Varalettes. They will clear 
your blood free of uric acid; they will reduce all pain- 
inflicting deposits to a harmless soluble state and wash 
them completely out of your system through the 
kidneys. ; 

Irresistible as is the solvent, neutralising action of 
Bishop’s Varalettes upon uric acid, they are quite 
harmless to the organs and functions of the body, and 
may be taken with complete confidence by the most 
delicate. They dissolve in water with brisk effer- 
vescence, producing a draught which is agreeable to 
the palate. 

So confident are we of the efficacy of the Varalette 
treatment, based as it is on 30 years of success, that 
we will refund in full the 7s. paid for a 30 days’ 
course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has 
been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. Just 
return to us the wrapper with your statement and we 
will refund the money. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 3s. 
and 7s. per bottle, or post free from the makers, 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 48, Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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A COURTEOUS & WILLING 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 


= PRICE 
Kemns 25 Gas. 


DELIVERED FREE. 


t((#E))) 


Is designed to withstand the hard work 
and rough usage to which most motor 
mowers are subjected. Thousands in use 
giving unqualified satisfaction, Why 
pay more? 


ALL 
BRITISH 










LARGE Funds available 
for Immediate & Liberal 
ADVANCES 


‘Assets of over £10,000,000, and a mem- 
bership which exceeds 80,000 show 
that the Abbey Road Building Society 
has earned, and retains, the public 
confidence. Such immense resources 
render possible very liberal advances 
to assist house purchase in any part 
of England and Wales. The costs are 
extremely low, business is transacted 
promptly, and repayments are light. 


‘ABBEY ROAD" 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W. I 


City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C. 2 
145 Moorgate, E. 
Ceneral Manager: HAROLD BELLMAN 





MADE BY 
THE TANGENT TOOL ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
KEYNSHAM, near BRISTOL. 


Telegrams: Ingenuity, Keynsham. Telephone: Keynsham 21. 





LONDON DEPOT AND SHOWROOM: 
C. H. SOWERBY, 


22 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 1. 
Telegrams: “ Rivbalbear, Smith, London.” Telephone: Holborn 1910. 
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Welwyn Public Utility Society, Ltd. 


i 





FURTHER ISSUE OF 6% HOUSING BONDS 





The investment is attractive for the following reasons :— 


(a) Investors will be helping in the solution of an urgent social problem. 

(b) An investment of £50 to £100 is on an average sufficient to secure the building of one house (the remainder of 
the capital being found by loans on first mortgage). 

(c) The Society is carefully managed and its finances arranged so as to provide sufficient revenue to meet the interest 
on the Housing Bonds. 

(d) Over and above this, the investors have the security of the guarantee as to Principal and Interest by Welwyn 
Garden City, Limited. 

ti: = (e) ~Welwyn Garden City, Limited, hold the Ordinary Shares in the Society and therefore the reversionary interest. 

fan After the payment of all obligations any ultimate surplus revenue will form part of the revenues of Welwyn Garden 

aH City, Limited, its disposal being subject to the limitation of dividends contained in the Memorandum and 

it Articles of Association of that Company. 


Hy 


3335: 
3588 
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8 THEREFORE AN INVESTMENT IN THESE HOUSING BONDS COMBINES = 
= SAFETY AND SECURITY WITH AN IMPORTANT SOCIAL PURPOSE. i 
a Write for a copy of the Prospectus to the Secretary, Welwyn Public Utility Society, Limited, Welwyn Garden 


City, Herts. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOLBOURNE, LTD. 


LONDON’S NEW FURNISHING AND CLOTHING STORES. 








DIRECTORS MORE THAN SATISFIED WITH FIRST RESULTS. 


The statutory meeting of Holbourne, Ltd., was held on the 31st 
ultimo, at the company’s premises, 73-78 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

Mr. A. Clarke Vincent, F.S.A.A. (the Chairman), said that the 
company’s premises, 73-78 High Holborn, were opened on the roth 
March, 1928, for the sale of good-class British-made furniture, also 
gramophones, pianos, ladies’ and gentlemen’s clothing, etc., princi- 
pally on the deferred payment system, a system which has already 
proved itself, and which would in the future continue to increase, 
thus stimulating trade and encouraging habits of thrift, and be the 
means of distributing among many thousands conveniences and 
comforts of life which otherwise they could not obtain. 

GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS. 

When they opened the premises the directors made a forecast 
of the business required to be done and the overhead charges which 
could be incurred in order to make an adequate return on the capital 
invested, and although for obvious trade reasons he could not give 
the shareholders the actual figures already accomplished, he could 
assure them that the directors were more than satisfied with the 
results already obtained. The trade secured and the number of 
accounts opened were far in excess of the forecast he had just men- 
tioned, and, in fact, over a period of 43 working days, over 1,500 new 
accounts had been opened, and during the last ten days a further 500 
accounts have been opened. 

The satisfaction given, both as to the quality of merchandise and 
value offered, was confirmed by the hundreds of unsolicited testi- 
monials received and also by the recommendations of customers. 
The outlook appeared not only to be secure but to assure very sub- 
stantiai earning capacity on the capital outlay. Such was the pro- 
gress being made that the directors deemed it advisable to increase 
the floor space of the company’s premises at an early date. 

A copy of Holbourne’s new illustrated furniture catalogue will 
be forwarded free on application to 73-78 High Holborn, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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First Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established January, 1924) 





Second Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established 1924) 


Third Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established 1927) 


Chairman ;: ALDERMAN A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


SHARES OF 2s. EACH 
Invested Funds Exceed £€2,500,000 


Present Rate of Dividend: 


7% per annum, without deduction of Income-Tax 
PUBLICATIONS : 


1. Particulars of First, Second & , 4. “‘ Co-operation in Investment.” 
Third Co-operative Investment 


Trusts 5. “© Who’s Who of the Directors.” 
a ' ; » | 6. “ How can I dispose of my 
2. ““500 Investments in One. : ” 
(A treatise on Investment shares in case of need ? 
Trusts.) 7. Lending Library List. 
3. “‘ Nine Reasons for the Safety | 8. Prospectus of Correspondence 


of the Co-operative Investment Course on “The Theory and 
Trusts.” Practice of Investment.” 
First, Second and Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, Ltd., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 
I Shs wo 64:6 o4ise Can mee ede eceuebaateine tei above 





Name 


Address 
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‘Standard ’’ Superstitions. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


Throughout the history of the world the number 7 has been regarded 
with superstitious awe as a holy or magic number. us in Holy | 
Writ we have Seven Days of Creation, Seven Kine, Seven Ears of 5 
Corn. Then we have the Seven Ages of Man, Seven Champions of j 
Christendom, Seven Wonders of the World. In all cases the 
influence of the number would appear to be for good, and we all 
know the good luck attached to the Seventh Son of a Seventh Son. 
What we ought to do is to make every son lucky—to start him in 
life with the chance he will need if he is to make good in the 
strenuous times ahead—a very simple proposition by means of 


The “PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” POLICY 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Principal Features :— 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the child 
attains 14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be desired. 


(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of the 
father’s death; or, alternatively, 


(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options, 


(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet ** A.D. 3.” 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON DUBLIN 


110 CANNON STREET e.c4 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 











ESTABLISHED 


1825 
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THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A-+3 
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